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KATE SEYMOUR. 


By W. H. Sracpoo.e. 


Part I. 


T was about ten minutes past five o’clock on a lovely August 
evening when Mr. Edward Oldham, a young man of about 
twenty-three years of age, stepped out of the express train which had 
just arrived from London at the station in Margate. Having left a 
handsome travelling-bag, which was his only luggage, in the cloak. 
room, he sauntered along the Crescent to the Royal York Hotel. It 
was the height of the season in Margate. The place was crowded, 
and there was not a bed to be had at the York or the White Hart, 
so he strolled up the hill towards the Cliftonville. As he was passing 
by Fort Crescent he saw, standing on the doorstep of a house some 
ten or fifteen yards before him, a tall slight girl, whose wavy golden 
hair, confined by a single ribbon, floated over her shoulders until it 
reached her waist. 

Her complexion was very pale, but it was wonderfully transparent, 
and suited the delicate lineaments of her dreamy Grecian features, 
Mr. Oldham instinctively slackened the very leisurely pace at which 
he was walking, and looked curiously at her. ‘Then he looked at 
the house. There was a card in the parlour window with the word 
“ Apartments” on it. To take apartments in Margate would have 
been one of the last things that he would have thought of doing 
under any ordinary circumstances. Young, and possessed of means 
which made him independent of any small economies, he would 
never have dreamt of immuring himself in the comparative solitude 
of a lodging-house, however well appointed it might be, while he 
could have the freedom and sense of companionship which there is— 
to young men, at all events—about an hotel. He paused, however ; 
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for a moment he seemed in doubt. Then he went up the steps, 
and was about to ring the bell, when the young lady, who had stepped 
aside to make way for him, asked in a very musical but clear and 
incisive voice if he wished to see anyone? 

“‘T wished to know what apartments there are to let?” said Mr. 
Oldham, who actually blushed under the influence of the grave 
brown eyes which were suddenly turned full upon him. 

“There is the parlour and bedroom on the ground-floor. How 
long would you want them for?” replied the young lady, in a voice 
which was perfectly polite but perfectly uninterested. 

“T am not sure how long I can stay, but I should be happy to 
take them for any reasonable time if they suited me,” said Mr. 
Oldham, in a tone into which, though equally polite, there was thrown 
just that amount of irritation which is likely to be occasioned when 
a handsome young man finds that what he knows to be his semi- 
advances, however faint or involuntary they may be, are either 
rejected or unnoticed by a beautiful woman. 

Why the young lady whom Mr. Oldham was addressing should 
have been more cordial after his last speech I do not know, and I 
am sure that it would have puzzled her to explain. Some extra clever 
reader of this story may suggest, as a simple and obvious explanation, 
that she saw he was likely to be a good customer to the house. But 
this hypothesis will, I think, disappear in the course of the tale. 
However it may have been, she replied in a much more cordial 
tone : 

“My aunt is not at home at present, but if you will come in I 
will show you the rooms.” 

As the rooms were on the ground floor it did not take long to 
inspect them ; and, after extracting as much conversation from the 
young lady as he politely could, he engaged the rooms, and went to 
the station to get his bag. 

Edward Oldham was the only son of a very wealthy shipowner 
who had been away on business in South America for the last eight 
months. During the absence of his father he had taken a First Class 
at Oxford, and he was now living without any very definite aim in 
life, except a general idea that he would stand for some constituency 
at the next general election. The allowance he received from his 
father was practically unlimited ; but he was entirely dependent on 
this allowance, and for the first time in his life he realised the circum- 
stance while he was on his way to the station. It did not take him 
inore than half an hour to get back to Fort Crescent. To his great 
disappointment, the door was opened by a servant. 
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“Has Miss Darrell returned?” he asked when he had put his 
travelling-bag in his bedroom. 

“No, sir, she will not be back till eight o’clock. Would you like 
anything to eat, sir?” 

“No, thank you. Can I have a cup of tea?” 

“Yes, sir. I shall bring it up directly.” 

He did not want the tea, but he wanted some excuse to dally about 
the place. He did not like to ask if Miss Darrell’s niece was still in 
the house—there was no plausible excuse for doing so ; but, if he 
waited a little, perhaps one might arise. When the servant left the 
room he opened a rather ancient-looking cottage piano which stood 
by the window, and, having struck a few chords, found that it was one 
of those that have the poignant melody of tone which is so often 
wanting in modern pianos. Mr. Oldham was an accomplished 
pianist, and he played from memory two of Mendelssohn’s “ Songs 
without Words,” and a waltz of Chopin. Then he got up and began 
to inspect some volumes of music which were lying on a table near 
the piano. There was Beethoven’s “ Sonatas” and Bach’s “‘ Fugues,” 
and Mozart’s “Sonatas,” and a few other volumes of more or less 
classical music. On the fly-leaf of each book was written, in a 
woman’s hand, which was at once firm and delicate, Catherine 
Seymour, with various dates, the oldest of which was nearly nine 
years, and the last about six months. 

“Who may Catherine Seymour be, I wonder?” said Mr. Oldham 
to himself. ‘The fair young lady I have been speaking to, I hope. 
She is a musician if there is any truth in physiognomy.” 

**Is Miss Seymour the young lady I saw when I came here 
first?” he asked when the servant came in to make preparations 
for tea. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

‘Could I see her for a minute ?” 

“Yes, sir. I'll tell her.” 

In a minute or two Miss Seymour came into the room. Mr. 
Oldham rose from the table, and, having very politely asked her to 
be seated, he apologised for troubling her, and then proceeded, in a 
very candid and deferential manner, to say that if the music on the 
table was hers he hoped she would use the piano while he was in the 
house whenever she pleased. 

“T am a little of a musician myself,” he said, “ and I should be 
exceedingly sorry if I thought that anyone who is fond of music was 
in any way prevented from enjoying it by me.” 

Now there are many considerations which would probably have 
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prevented most men from addressing Miss Seymour in this way, how- 
ever strongly they may have felt on the subject. In the first place, 
there would be the fear of appearing to act in a patronising manner ; 
and then there would, probably, be an apprehension lest she might 
resent such conduct as being, under the circumstances, too familiar ; 
or, perhaps, think that they were taking advantage of the situation 
to try to force their society upon her. 

Very likely one or all of these objections would have applied if 
Mr. Oldham had spoken otherwise than as he did. But he addressed 
her in such a perfectly natural and straightforward manner; he spoke 
with such an easy deference, so much as if his words expressed 
nothing more than their plain literal meaning, that, insensibly, her 
confidence was gained by the handsome young stranger who was 
speaking to her in a perfectly polite and almost distant manner, but 
yet with an evident interest and appreciation of everything she said 
which, without perhaps knowing it, she found to be very flattering. 
‘The conversation naturally ran on music. Mr. Oldham sat down to 
the piano and played one or two pieces about which they had been 
speaking. And presently, at his urgent request, Miss Seymour blush- 
ing very much, and not quite knowing whether she was doing right 
or not, sat down and played from memory some of Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs,” and then sang Schubert’s “ Adieu.” Alhough she was rather 
nervous she succeeded in astonishing her listener. It is a popular 
error to suppose that anyone who chooses to practise can play the 
piano well ; the truth being that a great pianist or instrumentalist of 
any kind is, like the poet, born and not made. She had the gift which 
is so rare, and which can never be acquired by mere practice—the 
gift of performing the music of others as if it were an inspiration of 
her own. But if Mr. Oldham was surprised at her performance on the 
piano, he was even more surprised when he heard the soprano voice 
in which she sang Schubert’s “‘ Adieu.” The fact was, that Miss 
Seymour had very great natural talents for music, and had been 
carefully taught before her father died, insolvent, leaving her and 
a son, who was at sea, penniless. 

It was not until long after seven o’clock that he went down 
to the White Hart to dine. His thoughts were wholly engrossed 
with Miss Seymour, and before he had finished his dinner he 
determined to give up all thoughts of a political career for the pre- 
sent, and to enter his name at the Temple. In the meantime Miss 
Darrell returned. to Fort Crescent, and was very wroth on hear- 
ing that the rooms were let to a young gentleman with no other 
luggage than a bag. 
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“But he is a perfect gentleman, and will pay you in advance,” 
pleaded Miss Seymour. 

“ Then why did you not take his money? You let him into the 
house, and now goodness knows how we shall be when we get rid of 
him. His money will be gone in scamping before the end of the week, 
and it won’t give him much trouble to get away with the bag. Do 
you think I can keep house for yourself and every man who makes 
eyes at you?” was the retort. 

One of the predominating elements in Miss Darrell’s character 
was a quality of being unpleasant. A smail woman, with a pale 
pinched face, and coal-black hair, her asperity seemed to mingle quite 
naturally even with her geniality, just as the tartness of a small crab- 
apple does with its sweetness. And, to pursue the simile, just as the 
crab-apple can be very bitter occasionally, so Miss Darrell could be 
very nasty at times. 

Miss Seymour did not cry or retaliate. She was poor and 
defenceless, and so, after saying that the rooms were let for that 
night at all events, she went upstairs to her room; which was, perhaps 
the best thing she could have done. 

“Oh, you are the gentleman who has taken the ground floor?” 
was the salutation Mr. Oldham received when he returned at about 
nine o'clock. 

“ Yes, madam, I believe I am that fortunate individual,” he replied. 

“Miss Darrell was taken aback. He spoke so politely, but with 
such a cool self-possession, that she did not quite know whether to 
regard his answer as being complimentary or the reverse. 

“Are you likely to stay for any length of time? At the present 
season [——” 

“TI told Miss Seymour i shall be happy to take the rooms for a 
fortnight if you can let me have them, and to pay for them in advance,” 
said Mr. Oldham. 

There was no resisting this, so Miss Darrell, who was as proud as 
she was tart, and who saw that he was evidently quite trustworthy, 
signified that he could have the rooms, and that he could pay when 
he was leaving. 

Next morning he played the piano for an hour or more after 
breakfast, in the hope of bringing Miss Seymour into the room ; but 
she did not appear. He went out for a walk, and came back about 
two o’clock, but there was no trace of her. Once or twice he was on 
the point of asking the servant if she was in the house; but he re- 
frained from doing so as he began to suspect she was keeping out of 
his way because she had been bullied about him by her aunt. His 
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suspicions were confirmed by what happened when he returned at 
about half-past ten that night. Miss Seymour was coming downstairs 
as he opened the hall-door. She blushed, said very timidly “ Good 
night,” and ran downstairs before he could say a word toher. It 
was evident, then, that the poor girl was afraid to speak to him. 

He divined the situation at once, and his affection increased with 
his anger and pity. For more than an hour he sat meditating in his 
parlour, and the result of his deliberations was a determination to 
propose to Miss Seymour at the first opportunity. 

“ We must keep it dark from the governor,” he thought. “I know 
that his mind is set on founding a family, as it is called. He wants 
me to marry into some aristocratic family, and get into the Peerage. 
But we could live on £500 a year (allowing for the appearances I'll 
have to keep up), and at that rate we’d have nearly £5,000 saved by 
the time I’m calledto the Bar. Yes, that’s evidently the game. And 
now I must see Miss Seymour—to-morrow if possible, for I must be 
in town to meet the governor on Wednesday. There’s the difficulty, 
though. The aunt must not know anything about it. It would be 
sure to leak out if she did.” 

And then he framed several devices for getting an interview with 
Miss Seymour, which he abandoned one by one as being unworkable. 

Next morning, however, accident gave him the opportunity he 
sought. After breakfast he strolled up towards Fort Parade. He was 
just about to pass the Parade, when he looked back and saw Miss 
Darrell walking down towards the town, evidently on her way to 
church. Mr. Oldham walked on a little way to let her get out of 
sight. ‘Then he turned and went back to the house as fast as he 
could. When he got into his parlour he rang the bell and asked the 
servant if he could see Miss Darrell for a minute. 

** No, sir, she’s just gone to church.” 

“Oh! Could I see Miss Seymourthen?” He blushed, and his 
heart beat fast as he asked the question. 

“‘T’ll see, sir. She’s upstairs, I think,” was the answer. 

He sat down, and pretended to read a newspaper, which was two 
or three days old ; but he must have been very clever if he succeeded, 
for he held it before him upside down. 

“ She'll be down in a moment, sir,” said the servant a minute 
afterwards. 

She began to clear the table of the breakfast things, and he watched 
her in a perfect agony. For, so absorbed was he in the one engross- 
ing topic that he had to speak to Miss Seymour about, that, if she 
had come into the room whilst the servant was there, he could not, 
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to save his life, have found any pretext that would have passed muster 
as an excuse for having asked to see her. At last, however, the table 
was cleared, and he was left alone. What was he to say? All his 
thoughts seemed to rise before him in an incoherent mass, the only 
unifying principle about which was his desire to tell her that he loved 
her, and to ask her to be his wife. But how to put the matter? It 
was so sudden, and there were so many complications about it. He 
was a clever man, and under any ordinary circumstances he knew it 
well enough—better, perhaps, than he might have cared to confess. 
But at present he sat pale and trembling, with a sense of his own 
impotence and audacity. There was no getting out of it now. With- 
out, practically, a penny that he could call his own, he had summoned 
into his presence a young lady to whom he was almost a stranger to 
ask her to marry him secretly, and to live for years under an assumed 
name. His feelings were like those of a débutant who is about to 
face a very critical audience, with a strong consciousness that in 
doing so he is'going to do something which is unutterably foolish and 
presumptuous. 

In a few minutes there was a light tap at the door. He turned as 
red as he had been pale, and, having opened the door, asked Miss 
Seymour, who was dressed in a white muslin polonaise, and who 
looked, he thought, more spiritual and statuesque than ever, to come 
and sit down. She was perfectly calm and self-possessed, and his 
thoughts seemed to concentrate themselves in her presence. Having 
taken a chair at some distance from her, he sat down and commenced 
by saying that he wished to speak to her on a very important matter. 
Then he told her, with a fluency and conciseness which surprised 
himself, who he was, how he was situated, and what his prospects 
were. So far he spoke easily and pointedly; and she listened with 
evident attention and surprise. When he got over what I may 
term the historical part of the interview he faltered, and seemed for a 
minute at a loss how to introduce the subject to which the exordium 
had been leading. Perhaps she anticipated what it was, for she was 
very pale, and kept her eyes steadily fixed on the floor. At length, 
as if by a strong effort, he said : “‘ Miss Seymour, I do trust that you 
will not think me guilty of unpardonable presumption. I have a 
liberal allowance at present. My father, as I have told you, is an old 
man with stupid ideas about my marrying into some aristocratic 
family—a thing I never thought of doing. In three years I shall be 
able to make my own way. Until then I could support the two of 
us. When he sees that I am independent, I know that he will relent. 
If he does not, I shall be able to do without his assistance. I love 
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you more than I can tell you. I ask you to be my wife. I have told 
you everything ; and, if you should do me the honour to accept me, 
you will, I think, see why for the present we ought to keep the fact 
of our being married a secret.” 

The terms in which he expressed his proposal seem, I must con- 
fess, rather commonplace and prosaic on paper. But he jerked the 
sentences out as if he were pleading for his life—and there is, I 
suppose, a good deal in the manner in which such things are said. 
At all events Miss Seymour was visibly affected, for she sat in her chair 
silent and trembling, with the tears running down her pale cheeks. 

“ For heaven’s sake, forgive me if I have been presumptuous. You 
do not know how I honour you,” he exclaimed. 

“No, no,” she answered quietly. ‘‘ You have done me the greatest 
honour a man can doa woman. But I am only a poor girl. Why 
should one like you link yourself to me? Besides, you know nothing 
about me at present.” 

“‘T know you as well as if I had known you for a thousand years, 
And if I lived for a thousand years you would be my wife at the end,” 
he said, taking her hand in his. 

She suffered it to remain there for a minute, and then withdrew it 
quickly, and brushed the tears from her eyes, saying, “I have no one 
to advise me, but it would be cruel and unjust for me to accept your 
offer now. We must, both of us, have timetothink. For the present 
we shall consider your proposal as if it had not been made. If you 
like to renew it at some future time I may be able to give you an 
answer. But you must regard yourself as being perfectly free to do 
as you please. If you should ever think of me again, you must con- 
sider that you are not in the slightest degree bound by what has 
happened. You have made me a most flattering proposal, and I 
have—at least for the present—declined it, though, believe me, with 
every sentiment of gratitude, and with the deepest sense of the honour 
you have done me.” 

“T am not very fickle,” said Mr. Oldham. “ My sentiments will 
remain unchanged. But how long will it be before you can give me 
an answer ?” 

“T have given you an answer,” she replied. “ With the deepest 
gratitude, I decline your kind proposal.” 

“Nonsense !” he cried ; “that is not fair. You gave me hopes 
that I might be successful at some future time. I want to know how 
long you think the probation ought to last?” 

“T did not speak of any probation,” said Miss Seymour ; “I said 
that we must consider the matter as if it had not been. You are 
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quite free. If ever you renew the subject, it must be after you have 
been away from Margate—after you have been amongst other people 
and other scenes.” 

“T see,” he replied. “I understand and respect your wishes. 
You shall have a proof of my constancy. And now, whilst I am in 
Margate, cannot we meet a little oftener? Do not be afraid that I 
shall be ungenerous enough to allude to the subject. But, surely, 
we might see each other occasionally—merely as friends.” 

“T should be very happy to do so,” said Miss Seymour ; “ but it is 
very difficult for me to know how to act. My aunt isso——” She 
paused for an adjective, and Mr. Oldham broke in. 

“‘ So censorious, so ready to think that everybody ought to be an 
old maid like herself--—” 

“No, no. You must not speak in that way,” interrupted Miss 
Seymour. ‘She is a very good woman. You don’t know her. If 
she knew everything, I am sure she would see no objection to our 
meeting occasionally. But she can’t, and, knowing no more than she 
does, she would naturally object if I were seen much in your society.’ 

And so on, and so on. The old story. When the man wills the 
woman obeys. They went to church together that evening, Mr. 
Oldham meeting her at a little distance from Fort Crescent, and saw 
each other a good deal at his desire on the Monday and Tuesday. On 
Wednesday morning they spent nearly an hour together while Miss 
Darrell was out shopping. Miss Seymour wanted him to stay away 
for at least a month; but he insisted on returning on the following 
Monday, and they parted that afternoon without any allusion being 
made to the subject which was uppermost in both their minds. 

On Thursday evening he met his father at Paddington. Since 
the death of his wife, some five years before the date I am speaking 
of, Mr. Oldham senior had given up his establishment in Grosvenor 
Square, and lived chiefly at the Langham and Westminster 
Palace Hotels. They drove to the latter, where they dined together, 
and sat chatting until after midnight. The conversation was chiefly 
about the son’s future, and the father seemed to take it for granted 
that his son’s one aim in life would be to get into the House of 
Commons, marry into some powerful family, and, by every possible 
means, work himself into the Peerage. 

Next Monday morning Edward Oldham arrived at Fort Crescent 
at about eleven o’clock. 

When he drove up to the door the servant, who saw his arrival 
from one of the upper windows of the house, ran down to welcome 
him with an enthusiasm which was due partly, no doubt, to his 
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liberality, but partly also, I should think, to his general affability and 
kindliness of disposition. For servants are much more sensitive on 
the latter point than many people suspect. 

“ Well, Angelina,” he said as he got out of the trap that brought 
him from the station, “ I hope you are all well and happy.” 

“ Yes, thank you, sir ; and I hope you have come to stay for some 
time with us. Miss Darrell did not expect you so early, or I’m sure 
she’d have been at home to receive you, sir. But you'll find every- 
thing just as you left it.” 

* And Miss Seymour—she is quite well, I hope?” 

“Yes, sir, thank you. She is upstairs at present, but she'll be 
down in a few minutes. Can I get you anything, sir?” 

“Not at present, thank you. I’m going out in a few minutes. 
You might tell Miss Seymour, though, that I'd like to see her for a 
minute before I go out.” 

“Ves, sir, I’ll tell her directly.” 

In a few minutes Miss Seymour came into the room, She was 
pale, but her manner was free from any restraint or hesitation. 

“How do you do, Mr. Oldham ?” she asked, in a candid voice, 
as they shook hands. 

“Very well, thank you,” he replied. “Angelina has told me 
that you are quite well. But I should not say so,” he added 
earnestly ; “you look very pale.” 

“Oh, I am very well,” she answered, blushing. “I was not 
aware that I looked pale.” 

“Tam afraid that you want somebody to look after you,” he said 
tenderly. ‘“ Miss Seymour, you know the question I have to put to 
you. I have respected your wishes, and have not spoken to you on 
the subject before. But you know what has brought me back. You 
cannot refuse me an answer any longer. Will you be my wife?” 

“ Have you seen your father?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Has he spoken to you on the subject of marriage ? ” 

“He has; and it is as I told you before. He wants me to 
marry some woman whose family would, as he thinks, be instrumental 
in getting me into the Peerage. You know what I think of that— 
even if I did not think of you.” 

“‘ And you propose instead to marry me, a poor girl without either 
money or family?” — 

“Why do you add these absurd qualifications, which are only 
creatures of your imagination? ” 

“They are not creatures of my imagination,” she said, gently 
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but decisively.” They were sitting on a sofa to which he had led her. 
“They are facts. What do you propose that we should do?” 

“Have I not told you? That we should go to London and 
get married. I have at least £2,000a year I can draw. We could 
live comfortably on £500. That would be £4,500 saved by tke 
time I am called to the Bar. And with my profession and £4,500 
capital, cannot we dare the world together?” 

“Yes, but how is the money got ?” 

“How?” 

“By a fraud,” said Miss Seymour calmly. “By a fraud for 
which I should despise myself more that you ever could. Do you 
think that I could live on money which you were getting, practically, 
by false pretences. Stop, stop; hear me out. You naturally regard 
your father’s money as your own, and act with a clear conscience. 
But think of me. I am to live on money which was given to you 
for a purpose different from that to which you are applying it, and 
which would be withheld with scorn if it were known how I was 
sharing it. Do you think that I should act with either dignity or 
honesty if I were to do so?” 

“You do not love me,” said Mr. Oldham. 

“Why?” 

“Because if you did you would recognise that as man and wife 
we would be one.” 

He perfectly appreciated the nature of her objection, founded 
as it was on her sense of self-esteem. But, being quick-witted, he 
avoided argument, and took the quick way to reach a woman’s reason 
through her heart. 

“Cannot we wait until you have made yourself independent?” 
she asked after a moment’s pause. 

“ If you had parents living, and a comfortable home, perhaps we 
might,” was the answer, “ but not as things are. Do you think that 
I have no feeling? How do you suppose that I am to work, as I 
shall have to do, while I know that you are miserable here. No; 
it is my right and my duty to protect you. And when you ask 
me to live in comfort in London, and leave you here unhappy, as 
I know you to be, you ask me to do a thing which is both unnatural 
and impossible. My future is in your hands. With the conscious- 
ness that you were my wife, and that your fate was depending on 
mine, I could do all that I am capable of doing. If you leave 
me I have no aim in life. ‘Love has sharp eyes,’ as the saying is, 
and I know well enough that you cannot remain here for long. 
The suspense and knowledge of your unhappiness are terrible to me. 
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Could I share your troubles, I hope that I am man enough to fight my 
way out of them. But to leave you here to suffer while I have a 
large income, precarious though it is—oh, no, it is not possible!” he 
exclaimed, rising from his seat and standing before her. “I ama 
man, and you areawoman. Will you take me now, while my future 
is a mystery, for better or worse? ” 

“T will.” 

The words were said very humbly and submissively, with her head 
hung down, and tears rolling down her cheeks. Poor girl, she had 
need of tears—but this is anticipating. 

Kate had, in truth, been leading a very unhappy life. Nagged 
(to use a word which, if it be not classical, is gradually becoming 
so by virtue of its expressive power) to persecution about every 
trivial detail of the household arrangements, she was made 
more unhappy by the fact—of which she was not unfrequently 
reminded—that she was entirely dependent on Miss Darrell. And 
if Edward Oldham had not come to Fort Crescent, I dare say that 
before long she would have left her home, such as it was, to seek her 
fortune. He remained in Margate until Friday, when he went back 
to town. On the following Tuesday Miss Seymour also left 
Margate, leaving a short note for her aunt (who had been very 
unpleasant after Mr. Oldham’s departure) to say that she did not 
wish to encumber her any longer, and that she had gone to see if 
she could not do for herself. 

She was met by Mr. Oldham at Victoria Station that afternoon, 
and they drove together to lodgings which he had taken for her 
in Eastbourne Terrace, Bayswater. The house was kept by a Mrs. 
O‘Phelan, a shrewd and kind-hearted Irishwoman, whom he had 
known for some three or four years, through a friend of his having 
lodged with her. She was a woman in whom he felt that he could 
place confidence, so he told her candidly that he was going to be 
married to the young lady who was coming to the house; that, for 
reasons which he briefly intimated, it would be necessary to keep the 
matter secret for some time ; and asked her to be a witness at the 
marriage ceremony. I need hardly say that Mrs. O‘Phelan entered 
con amore into the whole transaction—more especially after she had 
seen Miss Seymour. Next to being married themselves, there is 
nothing that most women like better than being instrumental in 
marrying somebody else. It was arranged that the marriage was to 
take place in three weeks’ time, and that they were to spend the 
honeymoon at Virginia Water. In the meantime Mr. Oldham used 
to come to the house every day to take her out to see the various 
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sights of London, and they generally dined at home with Mrs. 
O‘Phelan, who acted as a sort of chaperone, especially when they 
went to theatres and concerts. The time passed very happily until 
about a week before the Tuesday on which they were to be married. 
Then a cloud seemed to come over Edward Oldham’s spirits. He 
was as kind and attentive as ever, but his thoughts seemed to be 
preoccupied ; and she could not help thinking that he was brooding 
over something which he did not wish to speak about. They dined 
together on Sunday ; but he was so silent and absent-minded all the 
evening, that even Mrs. O‘Phelan noticed the change in his manner, 
and observed to Miss Seymour, when they were alone, that she 
thought he must be unwell. It was about eleven o’clock when he 
rose to take his leave, and Miss Seymour went with him to the hall 
door. He kissed her affectionately as they parted. Something 
seemed to occur to his mind as he stood on the door-step. He 
paused for a moment as if in thought, and then said : 

“ Good-bye, darling! To-morrow at one. Good-bye!” They 
embraced again, and he went away towards Praed Street, turning 
back once or twice to wave his hand to her. 

She felt very anxious when he was gone. At about ten minutes 
to one o'clock next day she sat down by the parlour window, with 
her watch in her hand, to wait for his arrival. When the hands of 
the watch had passed the hour by some ten minutes she looked out 
of the window. There was no appearance of him in the street. 
Hitherto he had always been before his time. But now, on their 
bridal eve, he was late. What could it mean? She was' asking her- 
self the question, when there was a sharp ring at the house-bell. 

Ze never rang. But she ran out of the room and stood on the 
landing to listen, and heard Mrs. O‘Phelan herself go to the hall-door. 

“ Miss Seymour,” said a boyish voice, and looking over the ban- 
nisters she saw a telegraph-boy hand a telegram to Mrs. O‘Phelan. A 
dreadful sense of fear came upon her. She groped her way back to 
the parlour, and dropped into an arm-chair. “Tt is a telegram for you,” 
said Mrs. O‘Phelan, coming bustling into the room a moment after- 
wards. “I hope he’s all right, but it’s a queer time to be sending tele- 
grams.” Her manner was at once familiar and assertive, and seemed 
to act as atonic on Miss Seymour. Without rising from her seat she 
quietly took the telegram in her hand and opened it. It ran as follows: 

“ Edward Oldham. To Miss Seymour, 
11 Eastbourne Terrace, Bayswater. 

*“ Have to leave town on important business, Cannot be with you 
at one o’clock.” 
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The telegram seemed to confirm her presentiments. She shivered, 
and handed it to Mrs. O‘Phelan, who read it, and observed, in a tone 
which was so unsympathetic as to border on irony : 

“It must be something very important to keep him away from 
you to-day.” 

The remark was made as if she had a right to comment on the 
matter, and it nettled Miss Seymour accordingly. 

* It is, of course, something very important,” she replied ; “ but I 
would prefer to be alone at present, if you please.” 

**Oh, very well,” was the answer ; “the rooms are yours, of course, 
while you pay for them,” and with this remark Mrs. O‘Phelan 
bounced out of the room. 

** As pert as aduchess!” she muttered to herself as she went down 
the stairs. But when she got back to her own room she began to feel 
rather sorry for the poor girl, and more angry than ever with Mr. 
Oldham for what she vehemently suspected to be an act of treachery. 

“ He’s like all the rest of them,” she thought. “Taken her away 
from her home, and now he’s going to leave her to shift for herself in 
London. God grant it’s no worse! That’s what’s made him so silent 
for the last three or four days. Pish! What a foollam! Her 
people ought to have jumped at the chance of her marrying him. 
Who are they, I wonder? And why has she run off from them in this 
way? They’d have kept the thing dark enough. .Of course they 
would : it would have been to their interest. I hope Mr. Oldham 
has not been making a fool of me as well as the girl. ‘Has to leave 
town on important business.’ Very good. I hope he’ll come back, 
that’s all.” 

When Mrs. O‘Phelan had gone Kate got up and walked several 
times up and down the room. She was not at all superstitious, 
but, like most women, she had a slight belief in presentiments, 
and the tears ran down her cheeks as she tried to think what could 
possibly have taken Edward Oldham out of town at such a time. 

“If I could only see him for a minute !” she muttered to herself, 
sobbing ; and then she sat down, shuddering at the thought that she 
might never look upon him again. At length her thoughts reverted 
to Mrs. O‘Phelan. Her tears stopped at once, and a hard cold 
expression came over her face. 

“Not a word ofsympathy! ‘ Dared say it was all right,’ indeed! 
As if she had a right to make any remark!” she exclaimed through 
her clenched teeth. ‘ Thinks it must be something very important 
to keep him away to-day—as if I wanted her to tell me that! The 
woman’s insolence is unbearable !” 
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She took out her purse and counted its contents. A five-pound 
note, three sovereigns, and some silver. ‘Then she looked at a 
watch and chain and a few rings which he had already given her— 
they were to have gone to Hunt and Roskell’s that day to get the 
remainder of the wedding-presents. 

‘IT can play and sing well, and I have enough to keep me for the 
present. Surely,” she thought, “if it is necessary, I can do for myself 
in London.” 

At three o’clock the servant came up to ask if she would come 
downstairs to dine with Mrs. O‘Phelan. She thought it better to 
do so, and they dined together, but spoke very little during the meal. 
When dinner was over she took a walk to Kensington Gardens, 
where she strolled about for more than an hour. It was nearly half- 
past seven when she returned ; and then the evening passed wearily 
away until about ten o’clock, when Mrs. O‘Phelan came up to say 
that supper was ready. 

She had begun to be very sorry for Miss Seymour. She felt 
certain that Mr. Oldham was a smooth-tongued scamp who had 
deserted her ; and she was enraged at the thought that she herself 
had been his dupe and tool. Already she had begun to speculate as 
to the prospects of an action for breach of promise of marriage, and 
it was partly with a view to broaching this subject that she was 
particularly civil during supper-time. At last, as they were sitting 
at the table after supper, it being then about a quarter to eleven 
o’clock, she observed : 

“ He’s hardly likely to be here to-night. He knows that the 
house is always shut by eleven ; and there are few trains, if there are 
any, that arrive from the country at this time of night. It’s a queer 
thing, I’m thinking, that he didn’t say where he was going and a 
queerer thing that he hasn’t telegraphed from the place he went to, 
wherever it was.” 

**T suppose he was in great haste, and has been very busy since 
he left. It must have been something very important,” replied 
Miss Seymour. 

“Where there’s a will there’s generally a way,” said Mrs. 
O‘Phelan. ‘It does not take long to send a telegram, and there is 
a telegraph-office at every railway-station in the country. My dear, 
I’m thirty years older than you are; I’ve seen a good deal more of 
the world ; and I tell you candidly I don’t like it. I don’t like it 
at all.” 

“Don’t like what?” asked Kate, who had become very pale. 
“I don’t like his manner for the last couple of days, I don’t like 
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the way he’s left you, and I don’t like the way he’s telegraphed. 
I’ve seen too much of that sort of thing in my time ; and if he’s not 
here by half-past eleven o’clock to-morrow morning, I’d be with a 
solicitor, if I were you, by twelve.” ; 

“Why?” gasped Miss Seymour. 

“Why !” repeated Mrs. O‘Phelan in a tone of astonishment, real 
or assumed. “Why, to make him pay for his pranks. If he’s not 
here by half-past eleven to-morrow morning, you can’t be so blind 
as not to see that he’s cut and run from you. Faith, I’d let him do 
that if he pleased, and think it a good riddance of bad rubbish; but 
I’d take care I got enough out of him to keep me comfortable for the 
rest of my days. Are you sick, dear? ‘Take a little brandy. Here, 
Ann! Ann! Quick! ” 

Kate had suddenly collapsed, and slid from her seat to the 
floor in a dead faint. It was some time before she recovered 
her consciousness ; but at last she was able to go up to her bedroom, 
followed by Mrs. O‘Phelan, who was profuse in her apologies, as she 
was very much frightened at what had happened. 

The daylight had found its way into her bedroom before she was 
awakened, with a start, by the postman’s rat-tat at the hall-door. 
Hastily throwing on her dressing-down, she ran downstairs. There 
was one letter, but it was addressed to Mrs. O‘Phelan. So she went 
back to her room, and sat down to think. 

He might have written, and he would have written, she felt sure, 
unless he was very far away—too far to be with her by twelve 
o’clock. What did it mean? ‘The telegram was very curt. Tele- 
grams are necessarily so, but, still, he might have contrived to say a 
little more if he had wished. She took the telegram from under her 
pillow, where she had put it before she had got into bed, and read it 
again : 

** Have to leave town on important business. Cannot be with 
you at one o’clock.” 

What was the important business? And why had he not either 
telegraphed or written to say at what hour he would be with her? 
Every minute was of importance now. Either he was, or he was not 
in London. If he were, it was strange that he was not at the house 
already. But if he were not, where was he? And by what train 
could he reach London so as to be at the house in time to get 
to the church before twelve ?>—for they had arranged to go with 
Mrs. O*Phelan to St. Mary’s Church, where the marriage was to 
take place. 

As she sat meditating, and weighing the é7os and cons of the 
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question with a hard clearness that surprised herself, she saw 
hanging from a rack on the wall the plain grey silk dress in which 
she had intended to be married. For a moment the tears came to 
her eyes. But they dried as quickly as they came. A hard, stern 
expression came over her countenance. She took the dress down, 
and examined it in a stony, mechanical way; shook it out, and 
held it before her, gazing at it with a strange, bitter smile, and 
muttered to herself as she restored it to its place : 

“If the worst comes to the worst, you will do to wear when I 
drown myself.” 

When she had nearly completed her toilet she put on a dressing- 
wrapper, and left the wedding-dress hanging in its place, intending 
only to assume it if Mr. Oldham should come, which he did not. 
They waited until a quarter to twelve, when Mrs. O‘Phelan drove 
to the church to inform the clergyman that the marriage must be 
postponed. While she was away Kate packed up nearly all her 
things. Her week would expire on the following Monday even- 
ing, and, if she did not see or hear from Mr. Oldham by that 
time, she determined to try if she could not make her own way in 
the world. When Mrs. O‘Phelan came back, she was surprised at 
the calm and apparently indifferent manner in which Miss Seymour 
said that she would have to take humbler lodgings, and try to get 
employment, if Mr. Oldham did not return during the week. With 
all her quickness of temper, Mrs. O‘Phelan was a kind-hearted 
woman, She was angry at what she regarded as a despicable 
fraud upon both herself and Miss Seymour ; but she could not help 
pitying the poor girl’s utterly friendless state. 

“Don’t trouble yourself about the rooms,” she said ; “it’s Mr. 
Oldham, and not you, that’s responsible for them; so you are welcome 
to stay as long as you please. He’s safe to come back some day. 
God grant, for your sake, it will be soon! I have no doubt about his 
paying meintheend. Butif I never saw him again it does not matter. 
You shan’t want a shelter as long as I can give you one. And as to 
your getting employment, take my word, it is easier said than done.” 

“T am very thankful to you, dear Mrs. O‘Phelan,” said Kate, 
who was completely softened by this speech. “Do not think 
that I am ungrateful if I cannot find words to thank you. But 
I have made up my mind. A day or two will tell whether he has 
deserted me or not ; and, if he has, do you think that I would accept 
as much asa crust of bread at his hands? No ; my mind is made 
up. I am not exactly the kind of woman that hangs upon a man 
who does not want her.” . 
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The last sentence was spoken in a tone in which, albeit calm, 
there was a concentrated passion and contempt which made Mrs. 
O‘Phelan rather afraid of the imperious girl who uttered it. 

“Well, well,” she said, ““we must not be too hasty in judging 
him. What do you say if we go to the Albany to see if he has left 
any word as to where he has gone?” 

“ J follow Mr. Oldham to his chambers if he does not think 
proper to communicate with me!” exclaimed Kate in astonishment. 

“Faith, if he has followed you to your home, and taken you 
away from it, I think you have a right to,” said Mrs. O‘Phelan. 
‘Right is right. I’d be the last to ask you to do anything that wasn’t 
becoming ; but you’re clearly within your right here.” 

“T dare say I should be,” replied Miss Seymour, “but I could 
not do it. I can’t tell you why, but I could not. Don’t speak to 
me about it, dear Mrs. O‘Phelan ; it makes me sick.” 

“T won’t say anything more,” said Mrs. O‘Phelan, “except that 
I admire your spirit, and hope he’s worthy of it. But there can’t be 
any harm in my going myself to ask about him. I’m sure, Miss 
Seymour, you know it’s not that I’m thinking about money. But it’s 
so strange his going away at such a time, and saying so little. 
Where you might not like to go, I can go, and ask about him as a 
matter of course, without your name appearing at all.” 

“T don’t care whether my name appears or not. But if you go, it 
must be on your own account, and not from me. You must promise 
me that.” 

“Certainly. I'll start at once, then, and I'll be back as soon as 
I can.” 

In about three hours she returned, looking very grave. Mr. 
Oldham had given up his chambers in the Albany, and had taken 
all his luggage away with him. The furniture was to be sold by 
auction if the incoming tenant did not require it, and the proceeds 
paid to Mr. Eversfield, solicitor, of 8 Bedford Row. This was all 
she could learn at the Albany, so she went to see Mr. Eversfield. He 
received her very politely, and said that Mr. Oldham had called on 
him that morning and instructed him to dispose of the furniture in 
his chambers, and to pay any debts of his that might be due. Mr. 
Oldham had left for the Continent, and he (Mr. Eversfield) did not 
know where he had gone, and did not expect to hear from him for 
some weeks. He added that he had been authorised by Mr. Oldham 
to give Miss Seymour one hundred pounds as compensation for her 
trouble in coming to London. 

Such was, very briefly, the information Mrs. O‘Phelan had to 
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communicate. Kate listened very quietly until the hundred pounds 
compensation was mentioned. Then she started from her seat, and 
exclaimed in a voice that trembled with passion : 

“He might have spared me that insult at least!” 

For some minutes she was so much agitated that Mrs. O‘Phelan 
did not attempt to speak to her. At length, when the good woman 
was about to proceed with the recital of Mr. Oldham’s perfidy—a 
recital which was plentifully interspersed with such comments and 
interjections as her indignation suggested—Miss Seymour said in a 
very quiet but decisive tone, “I must see what I can do for myself 
now. You will oblige me by not mentioning his name again.” 

That afternoon she went to a pawnbroker’s, where she pledged the 
jewellery which he had already given her, for £35. She would 
have gone to an ordinary jeweller’s shop to sell them, in order to 
avoid going into a pawnbroker’s, were it not fora hope that some 
day or other she would be able to redeem the things and send them 
back to the giver. The £35 she received for the jewellery, together 
with the money she had in her purse, left her in all just £443. But, on 
the other hand, she owed £22, which would have to be paid shortly 
for clothes she had ordered ; and there was the bill at her lodgings, 
both for the last week and the week she was entering upon. These 
bills she insisted on paying, though Mrs. O‘Phelan wanted to let them 
stand over for Mr. Oldham to settle. 

“They are not your bills at all—at least the first week’s can’t be,” 
said Mrs. O‘Phelan. 

“Whether they are my bills or not, this is his money,” replied 
Miss Seymour. “And, if I live, I shall never rest until I have 
accounted for every penny of it. He shall never say that I have 
benefited by a farthing from him.” 

There were a few other small debts, which she paid ; and, thus when 
she arrived at St. Mary’s Terrace, where she had taken a little back 
room at five shillings a week, she had barely ten pounds left. She was 
full of hope, however, and thought that there would be no difficulty in 
getting a situation as resident governess in some school or family. 
But music was the only subject in which she was really proficient ; 
and some required advanced French or English ; others objected to 
her because she was too young, or because she had no experience, 
And so September and a part of October slipped away without her 
being able to earna penny. At last she got a tuition in Camden Town, 
where she went for an hour three times a week, and then another 
in Brixton, where she went twice a week for two hours each day. Her 
emoluments from these sources amounted to ten shillings a week ; 
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but out of this she could not help spending two to three shillings in 
omnibuses and tramways. She had little more than five pounds left 
when she got the first of these tuitions. Do what she would she 
could not live for less than a pound a week. And many a lonely 
evening she passed sitting in her little room, and wondering what 
she was to do when the few pounds she had were gone and she was 
left entirely dependent on the ten shillings a week, which was all that 
she was able to earn. 


Part II. 


On a bitterly cold evening in the following February Mrs. O‘Phelan 
arrived at Victoria Station to meet Edward Oldham on his arrival 
from Australia. He had come home by the Suez Canal and Brindisi, 
and had telegraphed to her and to Miss Seymour from Melbourne, 
Port Said, and Brindisi to announce his return. 

“Poor young man !” she said to herself as she sat by the fire in 
the waiting-room, “he'll be dreadfully cut up when he hears the 
news. ‘Fraud ’—what can it mean? His father, I suppose.” 

She took from her pocket the telegram he had sent to her from 
Melbourne, and read it. 

“ Edward Oldham, ‘To Mrs. O‘Phelan, 
Melbourne. 11 Eastbourne Terrace, 
Paddington, London. 

“Taken here by fraud. Leave for England in three days by 
mail.” 

“Ves, the father is a great shipowner ; he must, as Mrs. Wheeler 
says, have captured him in some way and sent him off to Australia. 
Poor fellow, he was fond of her! Why on earth didn’t I force her 
to come home with me that last night I met her?” 

I dare say that the reader has already surmised what Mrs. 
O‘Phelan and Mrs. Wheeler at once suspected when they read Mr. 
Oldham’s telegram, viz. that his absence was due to a stratagem of 
his father. What had happened was, very briefly, as follows : 

A Mrs. Lawrence, who was a sister of Mr. Oldham senior, whilst 
visiting a friend who lodged in the house next to Mrs. O‘Phelan’s, 
had seen Edward Oldham come home with Miss Seymour. Through 
the servant she learned that they were engaged and were to be 
married on the following Tuesday week at St. Mary’s Church. This 
information she at once communicated to the father. He knew that 
it would be useless to remonstrate with his son, and determined to 
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use forcible means to break off the match. Accordingly, he told 
Edward Oldham next day that his affairs were in a very uncertain 
state, and when Edward returned to the Albany, after leaving Miss 
Seymour on the Sunday night, he found an urgent letter from his 
father, asking him to meet him at the Cannon Street Hotel next 
morning at half-past eleven o’clock. When they met he borrowed 
all the money which Edward had at his bank (about £400), on the 
pretence that he wanted it that day. Then he told his son that a 
ship of his, the “ Dodder,” would be passing Brighton at about four 
o’clock that evening, bound for Melbourne, and that everything 
depended on Edward getting on board of her to deliver a letter to 
the captain. 

“T’ll send a clerk with you who knows the ‘ Dodder,’ and who'll 
get you a boat in Brighton. Come on: we have not a minute to lose 
in getting to London Bridge. If you catch the ‘Dodder’ I’m safe ; 
but everything depends on that,” said the father. Accordingly, they 
went to London Bridge, where Edward took the opportunity of 
hurriedly sending the telegram to Miss Seymour, and then went on 
with the clerk to Brighton. There they found a boat ready to sail, 
and hailed the “ Dodder” in the course of a couple of hours. 
Edward Oldham went on board to give the letter to the captain, 
whom he accompanied to his cabin. When they came on deck 
again the boat was half a mile off, on its way back to Brighton, and 
the “ Dodder,” a fast-sailing clipper, was under full sail. I wish I 
had space to describe the scene when Edward Oldham discovered 
the manner in which he had been trapped. Luckily, he had in 
his pocket £300 which he had drawn that morning to buy some 
wedding-presents, and with this money he made his way home. 

“ Merciful heavens, you do look bad!” said Mrs. O*Phelan when 
she saw him standing among the passengers who had just got out of 
the train from Dover. He was pale and haggard, and looked very 
much as if he were recovering from a severe illness. 

“Where is she—Kate?” he asked, in a strange trembling 
voice. 

“Oh, I'll tell you when we get into the waiting-room. But have 
you any luggage?” 

“Luggage? No; except this bag. Come on.” 

They went into the waiting-room, which was empty, and as they 
stood by the fire Mrs. O‘Phelan told her tale. About the beginning 
of December, Miss Seymour had called a wardrobe-dealer into her 
lodgings in St. Mary’s Terrace, and sold the greater part of her 
clothes. With the money she received she paid what was due at St. 
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Mary’s Terrace, and went to Pickering Place. Here she remained 
until a few days after Christmas, being, as Mrs. O‘Phelan had heard 
from her landlady, in a very impoverished state. Mrs. O‘Fhelan 
called upon her several times, and offered to assist her ; but her offers 
were almost peremptorily declined. At last, about a week after 
Christmas, a gentleman drove up to the house in which Miss Seymour 
was lodging, in a carriage. He asked to see Miss Seymour, and, as 
she had only one room, the landlady showed him into her own 
parlour while she took his card upstairs. When Miss Seymour 
looked at the card she turned very pale, but came down at once to 
the parlour, where she remained for about ten minutes with the 
stranger. Then she went upstairs, and came down again in a few 
minutes with her hat and jacket on, and looking so pale and strange 
that Mrs, Wilson (the landlady) felt frightened. Then Miss Seymour 
and the stranger went out together, and, to Mrs. Wilson’s astonish- 
ment, they both got into the carriage, which was a covered one, and 
drove away. At about seven o’clock that evening, while Mrs. Wilson 
was away from home, Miss Seymour returned. She paid what was 
due at her lodgings to Mrs. Wilson’s husband, and left without giving 
any address. Mrs. Wilson did not remember the name of the 
stranger with whom Miss Seymour had gone away, but he was a tall 
man with grey hair, and she would know him if she were to see him 
again. 

Such is, very briefly, the most important part of the story which 
Mrs. O‘Phelan had to tell. 

“ Can you give me a bed to-night?” he merely asked when she 
had finished her tale. 

“ Certainly,” she replied, wondering at the indifferent manner in 
which he spoke. 

“T am very tired to-night,” he continued, “and I shall have a 
good deal to do to-morrow.” 

They went to Eastbourne Terrace, where they had supper 
shortly after they arrived, and he went to bed ata little after nine 
o’clock, saying that he was tired and wanted a night’s rest. He was 
curiously calm and reserved all the evening, and did not allude to 
anything she had told him. 

“I don’t like it,” she said to herself when he had retired to his 
room. ‘“ He isa bit too quiet for my taste. Them dogs that bite 
don’t bark, and he looks as if he is ready to bite somebody’s head 
off. Faith, I hope it won’t be his own.” 

Next morning Mr. Oldham went out rather early. His first visit 
was to Pickering Place ; but Mrs. Wilson could not tell him anything 
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more than he had already heard from Mrs. O‘Phelan. Then he went 
to the Westminster Palace Hotel, and got there as his father was 
sitting down to breakfast. 

“ Just in time to have some breakfast : sit down, my staal said the 
father quite pleasantly. 

“ Thank you, sir, I have already breakfasted, and even after the 
voyage for which I have to thank you, I could not breakfast twice.” 

“Pooh, pooh! you can eat a devilled kidney. Ring the bell, 
and bring yourseif to an anchor, as Captain Evans would say.” 

“T shall neither ring the bell nor sit down,” said Edward Oldham. 
“T have come here to say a few words before I leave you for 
ever.” 

“For ever?” said the father, laughing, and fondling a handful of 
sovereigns in his trousers pocket. 

“Yes, sir, for ever. I shall say nothing more of the trick you 
have played me than that it has opened my eyes to the snobbery and 
rascality of yourself and the whole nest of toadies and parasites who, 
I regret to say, are my relatives. You are a British merchant whose 
word is supposed to be as good as gold. The value of your word 
youandI know. You are perfectly regular and proper as long as 
you are within reach of the law. A little eccentric when you conceive 
yourself to be free from its wholesome influence. You were right in 
supposing that I would not attempt to prosecute. I shall not. But 
I am forisfamiliated.” 

“ Foris what ?” cried the father. 

“ Forisfamiliated,” replied the son. “It is an expression which 
means that I am no longer a member of your family. It is not a 
particularly noble one in any sense, and I quite appreciate your idea 
of supplementing its defects by marriage. Only, forget that I ever 
belonged to it, and leave your money to whom you please—the 
Devil, if you like. Good morning !” and_with this remark he left the 
room. 

“Tnsolent cur!” exclaimed the father to himself. ‘ Where the 
mischief did he get the money to come back? He must have had 
some about him when he left. What a fool I was not to have asked 
him! That will soon come to an end though. He’s bound to be 
after me before long, if it is only for what I got from him in Cannon 
Street. Forisfamiliated indeed, the young ass! death and poverty 
are the only forisfamiliators when one of a family has a pile like 
mine. Egad,I like his nonsense. Mrs. Lawrence, and his uncle 
Sam, and his cousin Robin will be forisfamiliating themselves next. 
No, as long as I have the money they are bound to come to me, as 
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certain as the needle comes to the magnet. Besides, Miss Seymour 
is married, and there is no use in his crying after her now. Shall I 
tell him so at once, and have done with his nonsense? It’s better 
not, perhaps. He would not believe it on my word alone, and _if he 
once saw her while he is in his present state goodness knows what 
would happen. Very likely he’d get her to run off with him, and 
then there’d be a divorce, and the devil to pay. He’d marry her very 
likely, afterwards. . No, he’d better have a few months to cool himself. 
When he finds his pockets empty and his love flown, he’ll be docile 
enough.” 

When Edward Oldham left his father he went to the Albany, 
where he found his chambers as he had left them, with two quarters’rent 
unpaid. His father had called the previous September and told the 
steward that his son had left town to get rid of the persecution of a 
lady with whom he had got himself entangled, and the information 
Mrs. O‘Phelan had received was dictated by the father. It is wonder- 
ful what an amount of confidence a really wealthy man inspires. 
The steward and Mr. Eversfield felt that they were quite safe in the 
hands of Mr. Oldham of Leadenhall Street, and obeyed his instruc- 
tions implicitly. 

When the furniture in his chambers was sold, and all his debts 
were paid, he found that he had about £300 to begin the world 
with. It was of course useless to think of going to any pro- 
fession, or getting into any business with this small capital, so he 
set resolutely to work to try if he could not make money on the 
press. Accordingly he sent a number of articles to the London daily 
papers, and to the principal reviews. Some of these articles were 
returned ; of the rest he heard nothing more. Then he tried some of 
the leading provincial papers, but with the same result. He had 
been working in this way for about two months, and was very nearly 
giving the whole thing up in disgust, when, fortunately, he met an old 
college friend who was the London editor of a paper called the 
Northern News Letter. Through the instrumentality of this friend he 
was appointed to be London correspondent to the paper, with a salary 
of six pounds a week. His duty was simply to write a letter every day 
which would occupy about a column of the paper ; and two or three 
hours generally sufficed for the composition of this letter. Gradually 
the articles, which he had ample time to write, began to be accepted 
by various daily papers and reviews ; and thus he found, in the course 
of some two or three months or so, that he was making a very com- 
fortable little income. The only trouble he had was about Kate 
Seymour, and the thought of her haunted him day and night. 
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Having ascertained that she had not returned to Margate, he 
consulted a private detective, and issued a series of what are 
termed “ agony advertisements.” But the advertisements remained 
unanswered, and the detective could find no trace of Miss 
Seymour. 

And so time went on until one evening in the beginning of 
August, when he went to a concert at St. James’s Hall. He had 
been to very few theatres or concerts since his return ; but he went 
on this occasion,’ partly because he had a free ticket and thought he 
might work something about the concert into his “ letter,” partly 
because a Mrs. Herbert was announced to sing Schubert’s “ Adieu,” 
and he had an unaccountable yearning to hear the first song he had 
heard Kate Seymour sing. The concert commenced with Beethoven’s 
wondrous overture to Leonora. It was well performed, which is 
saying a great deal for any orchestra, and its mighty tale of yearning, 
hope, disappointment, and final triumph seemed to him like the tale 
of his own life. They would conquer in the end, and Leonora would 
be his own. Why cannot such music abide in the senses as a 
picture does? It is gone almost before we realise it. The applause 
which greeted the terrific passage that concludes this greatest of 
overtures had died away, and he was sitting in the silence of the 
concert-hall, trembling with the spirit of hope and daring it had 
awakened within him, when a loud clapping of hands from the 
audience announced that Mrs. Herbert was coming up the steps 
which led to the platform. The gentleman who was to accompany 
her came first. There was a moment’s delay from the narrowness of 
the staircase. Some people before him rose from their seats ; he 
could only catch a glimpse of a tall lady in a dark dress. Then the 
people whose curiosity had made them rise for the instant sat down, 
while the lady advanced to the verge of the platform. It was Kate 
Seymour ! 

Edward Oldham held his programme before a face that was as 
colourless as the face of a corpse. He knew that she might break 
down if she were to see him, so he bowed his head and hid his face 
behind the programme until she had left the platform. How she 
sang he had no idea, all his thoughts having been devoted to 
concealing himself from her. It was only when he heard a loud 
burst of applause, mingled with the cries of “core,” that he knew the 
ordeal was over, and the continuance of the applause warned him to 
get out of the hall before she should return. When the door of the 
concert-hall had closed behind him ; he felt as if he had awakened 
from a horrid dream. Kate Seymour Mrs, Herbert? Was she 
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married, or was it an assumed name? He looked at the programme 
to see if she were to sing again, and found that she was to sing 
in the second part of the concert. 

“ Thank goodness,” he thought, “I can communicate with her 
to-night.” 

Then he went into the restaurant and asked for a glass of brandy, 
with which he was served by a young lady, who looked curiously at 
his white and haggard face ; and when he had drunk the brandy he 
went to a club he belonged to in Regent Street, to write a letter to 
her. It was only when he attempted to indite the letter that he 
found the difficulties there were in addressing Mrs. Herbert in a 
suitable manner. If she were another man’s wife it would not do to 
address her as “ My darling Kate.” To address her as “ Dear Mrs. 
Herbert” was too cold. Again, it would be difficult within the 
compass of a letter to tell her of the way in which he had been 
entrapped and taken out of the country. And if she were married 
there was something that was repugnant to his feelings in the thought 
of the shock it would give her if she were to be suddenly informed 
of the real cause of his disappearance on their wedding-eve. He 
wrote and tore up half a dozen letters, and at last had to be contented 
with the following :— 

“Grosvenor Club, 
“ August 4, 187 . 

“T shall explain the reason of my absence when I see you. Please 
let the commissionaire who delivers this letter have a line to say 
where and when I can see you. I await your answer at the above 
address. 

“ To Mrs. Herbert.” 


A commissionaire whom he had sent for was waiting for him 
when he had finished this note, and they went together to St. James’s 
Hall, where he waited about the door of the concert-room until Mrs. 
Herbert’s performance was over. Then he sent the commissionare to 
the stage-door with the note, and went back to his club to wait for 
the answer. In about half an hour the commissionaire returned 
with a letter and a small box. He tore the letter open and read, 


‘“* EDWARD OLDHAM. 


“St. James’s Hall, 
“ August 4, 187 . 
“In the accompanying box you will find the jewellery you once 
gave me. You will understand why I return it. I do not know 
whether I ought to meet you, but we are living at Dagmar Cottage, 
Grove Road, N.W., and I shall be alone to-morrow between twelve 
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and one. If you should call I can only trust to your feelings as a 
gentleman to make the interview as little painful as possible, and to 
regeed & as final. “ CATHERINE HERBERT.” 

When Edward Oldham read this letter he folded it carefully up, 
and put it in his pocket. Then he gave the commissionaire half-a- 
sovereign for his trouble, put the jewel-case under his arm, and 
walked back to the office of the JVorthern News Letter in Fleet 
Street. All the way he found himself speculating about the letter he 
had to write for the paper that night. There wasa curious sickening 
feeling somewhere in his breast, and a dreadful indispensable sense 
of utter loneliness and sorrow that seemed to hover about him like a 
cloud ; but his mind seemed to be preternaturally clear, and to work 
away of its own accord about the subject of the Zeffer. Only, the 
feeling of his breast would sometimes become very sickening, and 
the cloud, which his intellect refused to examine, sometimes became 
almost palpable. When he got to the office he sat down to his task, 
and never before did he write with such ease and precision. The 
Letter he wrote that night was pronounced on all sides to be the best 
thing he had as yet done for the orthern News Letter. Then he 
went home to bed, when he fell at once into a profound sleep. 

Shortly after twelve o’clock next day he arrived at Dagmar 
Cottage. It was a small house which stood on about half an acre of 
ground, the whole property being surrounded by a high brick wall. 
When he rang the bell at the door in the road a maid-servant came 
out and conducted him across the gravel pathway which led to the 
house, and into a neatly-furnished drawing-room. In less than a 
minute Mrs. Herbert entered, and asked him very gravely to be 
seated. She did not offer to shake hands with him, but sat down, 
and continued in a voice that was both dreary and uninterested, 
“ You evidently wish to make an explanation : please be as succinct 
as possible.” 

There was no trace of emotion about her, and Mr. Oldham was 
insensibly nettled at the perfect indifference to himself which her 
whole manner bespoke. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, in a constrained but slightly angry tone, 
“T have been, as I told you in my telegram, the victim ofa fraud—a 
wicked, heartless fraud of my father’s.” 

“What telegram do you speak of ?” 

“ A telegram which I sent to you from Melbourne last December, 
and which is still lying unopened at Mrs. O‘Phelan’s house. She has 
retained it, with two others, one of which I sent from Suez, and the 
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other from Brindisi, so as to give them to you whenever she should 
meet you.” 

He then told her the story that the reader is acquainted with, 
pausing when he came to the period when he met Mrs. O‘Phelan at 
Victoria Station. She was dreadfully agitated, and wept bitterly as 
he proceeded with his tale ; but she only interrupted him once to ask 
why he was not more explicit when he telegraphed from London 
Bridge. 

“ Because,” he replied, “my father was waiting for me at the 
door of the office, and he came in just as I had written what I sent.” 

“ And now,” she asked, when she was informed of the reason of 
his sudden disappearance, “‘what is the purpose of this explanation?’ 

“To vindicate my character,” cried Mr. Oldham in astonishment, 
*‘ and if it were possible ” He had risen from his seat, but he 
sank into it again without being able to find words to complete the 
sentence. 

“ Tf what were possible?” 

There was a pause for a moment. Then he asked, “Are you 
married ?” 

“T am not.” She had recovered herself completely, and the 
words were spoken in a harsh, contemptuous tone. 

“Then, thank God,” he cried, “ we can be united.” He went to 
where she was sitting, but she sprang from her seat, and, putting the 
chair between them, confronted him with a defiant look. 

“We cannot be united,” she almost shrieked. ‘Do you think, 
after what has happened, that I could be a member of your family ? 
Do you think that I could be the daughter of a man who holds me 
in such contempt that he would risk the life of you—his only son—- 
that he would banish you from your country, rather than see me your 
wife? Do you suppose that I have no spirit, no pride % 

“IT do not suppose anything of the sort,” interrupted Mr. Oldham. 
“T suppose you to be a woman who is as proud as she is true, and I 
think that you would be unworthy to be my wife if you were 
reconciled to the man who is legally my father, but whom, with his 
whole family and belongings, I have disowned and denounced. 
“ Now let me tell you what has happened since I returned to 
London.” She sat down and listened while he told her of the inter- 
view he had had with his father on the morning after his arrival in 
London ; of the way in which he had sought for her ; and of the new 
career he had commenced with the purpose of making himself 
independent of the family he detested and despised for her sake. 

“We are both of us, thank God, independent now,” he said 
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when he had finished his story. “ We can live for each other. With 
my family I have severed all connection. I ask you again, will you 
join your.lot with mine and live for me as [ could live for you,” 
and the answer was, 

“T will.” 


“Who was the gentleman who came to Pickering Place for you 
in the carriage ?” he asked her that evening. 

“IT suppose you wonder why I called myself Mrs. Herbert, and 
said in my note last night that ‘ we’ were living at Dagmar Cottage ?” 

** Ves, I should like to know.” 

“ Well, I'll tell you. Last November and December a Mr. Ray- 
mond used to visit occasionally at a house in Brixton where I was 
giving music-lessons. He is a theatrical and concert agent, and he 
told me several times that I could make a fortune by singing in 
public. I did not attach much importance to what he said, as I 
thought it was only intended as a compliment. One day, however, 
the landlady in Pickering Place brought me up his card, and said he 
was in the parlour and wished to speak to me. I went down to the 
parlour, where he told me that there was to be a concert at three 
o’clock that day at St. James’s Hall, that the principal soprano had 
been taken suddenly ill, and that he would pay me thirty guineas if 
I would take her place. I thought for a minute, and then I con- 
sented, on the condition that I was to appear as Mrs. Herbert, and 
that he was always to represent me as being a married woman. 

The music I had to sing was familiar to me; I was encored twice, 
and was very much astounded at my success. I had two reasons for 
wishing it to be thought that I was a married woman. The first was 
to keep at bay the number of men who are always running after any 
woman who appears in public. But the other was a rather peculiar 
one.” 

“* What was it ?” 

“ Well, I was not quite certain, though I was very nearly so, 
that you had deserted me. I thought it likely that we might meet 
eventually if I appeared much in public, and I thought it was just 
possible that you might want to renew our acquaintance, even if 
you had acted in the way that all the appearances seemed to indicate. 
If you attempted to renew an acquaintance I knew that you must 
begin by offering some explanation of the way in which you had left 
me. I was determined not to know you if the explanation were un- 
satisfactory, and, and ° 

“ And what?” 
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“Oh, the quickest way to hunt you would be to tell you that 
I was married.” 


About three weeks afterwards Mt. Oldham senior came hurriedly 
into the office of Mr. Eversfield. 

“T thought,” he exclaimed in a tone of fury, “ you told me that 
that cursed Miss Seymour was married ? ” 

“T told you,” said Mr. Eversfield, “ that I heard a Mrs. Herbert 
sing at a concert ; that her appearance and voice attracted my atten- 
tion ; and that, on making inquiries of a Mr. Raymond, a well-known 
theatrical agent, as to who she was, I was informed that she had been 
a Miss Catherine Seymour, but had lately been married to a Mr. 
Herbert, a commercial traveller. Her appearance corresponded 
with that of the Miss Seymour to whom your son was engaged, and 
you concluded that she was the same person.” 

“Then look at this, sir,” said Mr. Oldham, in a voice which 
trembled with fury, pointing as he spoke to an advertisement in 
the Zimes. 

Mr. Eversfield took the paper, and read aloud in a very deliberate 
voice : 

“¢ OLDHAM—SEYMouR.—On the 26th inst. at St. Mary’s Church, 
Paddington, by the Rev. Charles Hamilton, Edward Oldham, only 
son of George Oldham, Esq., of Leadenhall Street, to Catherine, only 
daughter of the late Henry Seymour, Esq.’” 

‘* Now, sir, are you satisfied?” cried Mr. Oldham. 

“Very much satisfied with this announcement,” was the answer, 
“and very much dissatisfied with the representations which you 
made to me last September.” 
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PAGANISM IN ENGLAND. 


DO not intend for a moment to suggest that Englishmen exist 

who still offer sacrifices to Odin and Thor, or that there are 
traces of druidical worship still lurking amongst us unawares ; our 
Paganism is derived entirely from a different source, and has been 
introduced into England through the medium of Christianity itself. 

Having spent several winters in what we may call the cradle of 
Christianity, that is to say among the Christian population of remote 
corners of Turkey and Greece, I have taken special interest in noting 
down the numerous traces of Pagan worship which the orthodox 
church has countenanced, and which, from the isolation of these 
parts from the rest of Christendom, for centuries have been main- 
tained from generation to generation. A Byzantine writer and 
statesman of the 11th century—Michael Psellos by name—the 
Voltaire of his age both as regards philosophy and love of writing, 
gives us the key-note for this investigation, by enunciating as his 
theory that “ Jupiter and the gods of the Iliad are the same as the 
gods of the Christians, transformed into angels, cherubs, and saints.” 

Apparently, when the Christian religion was imposed by Con- 
stantine on the inhabitants of his empire, the instructors of the 
people made use of saints to whom they could transfer the attributes 
of the much-beloved gods. They tried, doubtless with infinite trouble 
to themselves, to blend the old cult into the new; and more especially 
in the islands of the A¥gean Sea, where Paganism lingered longest, 
it is easy to recognise how the antient temples of Poseidon were 
turned into churches of St. Nicholas, the seaman’s saint; how 
St. Mammas usurped the attributes of Pan, the herdsman’s god ; 
how Charon is still to the Greek peasant the much-dreaded lord of 
the lower earth, and so on through instances innumerable. 

Western Christianity and western culture have always borrowed 
from the East, and I propose now, through comparison with existing 
customs in the East, to show how much still exists amongst ourselves 
of the religion of Greece and Rome. Let us begin with our patron 
saint himself, the brave St. George, and by carefully comparing the 
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myth of his contest with the dragon, as told more especially amongst 
the Greek peasants, with the myth of Perseus and Andromeda, we 
shall find that they are almost identical. St. George, the mythical 
knight-saint of Cappadocia, who saved the princess from the dragon, 
is none other than Perseus of our mythological tale ; Andromeda is 
the princess ; the horse on which he rode to the encounter is Pegasus ; 
thus we have the dvamatis persone complete, and some little points 
which at first seem different, will agree when closely looked into. 

In the first place, it will appear that Perseus’ victory was over a 
dragon of the sea, whereas St. George’s was over a monster that lived 
on land, or rather in a well at some distance from the sea. Now, 
on turning to Eusebius, who lived of course about the time of the 
mutation of the tale, we find him connecting the dragon which St. 
George is supposed to have destroyed, with the dragon of the sea, 
the great Leviathan mentioned in Isaiah, and which the Septuagint 
translates by the word épdcwy. This will satisfactorily account for 
the anomaly that a knight in armour has always found favour with 
mariners and maritime races. He was the patron saint of the 
Genoese merchants, and they called their great bank, the parent in 
fact of all modern banks, by his name ; his mythical contest with 
the dragon is carved in the dark slate marble of Lavagna over 
numerous Genoese lintels. There we see the king’s daughter about to 
be sacrificed, the shepherds and their flocks all carefully delineated. 
In maritime Portugal also St. George was the cry always raised in 
hattle, and it was at the decisive battle of Aljuberrotta, in 1385, that 
the Portuguese, under John ILI., effectually threw off the Castilian 
yoke to the cry of St. George for Portugal. And St. George was the 
saint that King Richard Coeur de Lion chose, when on his crusade 
as his patron, and in this capacity brought him home with him to 
England. 

In popular song, the mouthpiece of religious myths all the world 
over, the Greek peasant has preserved for us faithfully the idea of 
the winged horse, Pegasus ; they sing of St. George hastening to the 
rescue on his horse with “ flying feet”; and furthermore, in the sacred 
conventional pictures which the Greeks worship, the horse is often 
represented with wings attached to his feet. Again, the Greeks in 
their songs have preserved for us another Pagan feature in connection 
with St. George, for just as their ancestors attributed to their gods 
mundane passions, so now do the Greeks to their saints. On Paros 
they have the festival of “the drunken St. George” in November, 
when the new wine vats are tapped, and much insobriety takes place, 
and in a popular song they tell a tale of a maiden who prayed to St. 
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George to deliver her from a Turkish lover,and offered him oil, candles, 
and other gifts if he would protect her, but the Turk offered the saint 
far more than the maiden, and the cruel St. George sold her for gain. 

St. George is supposed to possess the power of driving away rats, 
mice, fleas, and all vermin; on his day they light fires, and dance 
around them singing incantations which are considered efficacious in 
effecting this purpose, for they say that a saint who had power to 
subdue so powerful an enemy as the dragon, must of necessity have 
power to drive away the lesser vermin which torment mankind. 

From Cappadocia to Beyrout, where the dragon lived, St. 
George is represented both in song and on sacred pictures to have 
gone by sea on his far-famed horse. This distinctly connects him 
with Perseus ; in fact, from the numerous parallels to be adduced from 
modern Greek folk-lore, there can be no reasonable doubt as to the 
continuity of the myth. Yet anyone who was to raise the cry of 
Perseus for merry England, would be considered either a heathen or 
a lunatic, and what would the aristocracy of this country say if they 
were told that they had been married in a temple of Perseus not far 
from Hanover Square. 

Our neighbours the French are much more attached to St. Denis 
than we are ; and it is a curious coincidence that the gay laughter- 
loving Frenchmen should have chosen as their patron saint one whom 
we shall, by carefully tracing his pedigree through eastern legends, 
show to be intimately connected with the wine-god Dionysos. A 
slight change of name was usually adopted by the eastern divines 
when placing a Christian saint on the same footing as a heathen god ; 
examples of this are numerous, but it is sufficient for our purpose to 
state that St. Artemidos on the island of Keos is worshipped still as 
possessing the same attributes as Artemis, whose shrine on Keos in 
antient days was widely celebrated, and a saint called Eleutherios is 
the modern Mrs. Gamp, instead of Eileithyia, which according to 
modern pronunciation differs but little in sound, and in like fashion St. 
Dionysius, contracted by us and the French into St. Denis, took the 
place of Dionysos. The contraction and identity of St. Dionysius 
and St. Denis is amply proved ; Dean Milman says “ the monks of 
St. Denys always declared their founder had travelled in Greece, 
and brought home irrefragable proofs that their St. Denys was the 
convert of St. Paul”—that is to say, Dionysius the Areopagite, an 
undoubted Greek. Also in old MSS. St. Denis near Paris is always 
called Dionysiopolis. 

We will now visit Naxos, the home of the old wine-god 
Dionysos, an island where place names still bear testimony to the 
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antient worship thereon, and when on the island of Naxos we heard 
the following legend told of St. Dionysius, who is worshipped more 
especially on this island than elsewhere. St. Dionysius was on a 
journey from the monastery on Mount Olympos to his home in Naxos; 
as he sat down to rest he saw a pretty plant which he desired to take, 
and to protect it from being withered by the rays of the sun he put 
it into the bone of a bird. He went on his journey, and later on halted 
again and was surprised on looking at his treasure to find that it had 
sprouted and got so firmly fixed in the bone that he could not remove 
it. ‘Thereupon he put the plant, bore and all, into the bone of a 
lion ; again he halted, and again the same phenomenon occurred, so 
he put them all into the leg-bone of an ass. 

On reaching Naxos he found the plant so rooted in the three 
bones that he was unable to extricate it, and so planted them all in 
his garden. From this up came a vine, and with the fruit thereof 
St. Dionysius made the first wine. When he had drunk a little of 
it he sang like a bird, when he had drunk more he was as strong as a 
lion, and when he had drunk too much he became as foolish as an 
ass. 

This legend is told in Naxos to-day oftheir saint. In other parts 
of Greece the same legend is also told, and the parallel to antiquity 
is even still more marked. How the plant grew whilst St. Dionysius 
was in the boat and spread its tendrils until they covered the masts, 
and how the sailors partook of its delicious and suddenly developed 
fruit is added to the above story. 

With such forcible evidence as this of the identity of St. Diony- 
sius with the wine god of antiquity, we can have no hesitation in 
saying that whoever the saint may have. been, and whatever may be 
the story of his martyrdom, the instructors of the early Christians in 
the East chose to associate him with Dionysos the wine god, and the 
people have perpetuated the myth ever since. 

St. Dionysius, or as we are more familiar with him in England as 
St. Denis, is the patron of several of our shrines, but the connection 
is most obvious in the old city church of St. Dionys Backchurch. 
Archeologists are at a loss to account for the affix Backchurch. 
Some say it has been given because the church stood back from the 
street ; but it will be obvious to anyone who takes the trouble to 
consult an old City map that the old edifice styled in old deeds as 
far back as the reign of Edward III. as “Saint Dionys Bakchirche ” 
by no means stood back but occupied a conspicuous position at the 
corner of Lyme Street and Fenchurch Street and had a three-storied 
tower before it was destroyed by the fire. Is it not just possible that 
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originally the church was called St. Dionys Bacchus, having seen, as 
above, the intimate connection in the Eastern Church between the 
wine-god and the saint? Whatever may be the origin of the name, 
St. Dionys Backchurch stands no longer, having been pulled down a 
few years ago for street improvements. The vestry, however, is still 
there and the strong box containing the old deeds, and furthermore 
two interesting little squirts which were in use as fire engines at the 
time of the great fire. St. Dionys, St. Denis, Dionysos, or whatever 
we may choose to call him, has removed, and with the ample resources 
of the old endowment, a church also dedicated to St. Dionys has 
been, within the last few years, erected in the flourishing suburb of 
Parson’s Green. 

Whilst travelling in the East and amidst the many islands of the 
Greek and Asiatic Seas, I have always been struck by the fact that 
the highest point in any district of the mainland and of every island 
has been crowned by a church dedicated to the Prophet Elias ; the 
prophet who in time of drought prayed and brought rain for Israel is 
looked upon still by the Greek peasant as the great intercessor to 
whom he must apply when similar circumstances occur to-day ; 
pilgrimages are of constant occurrence to these mountain shrines 
when rain is needed for the thirsty land ; songs of prayer are sung 
by children decked with flowers ; gifts are lavishly presented to the 
church ; processions, headed by the priesthood, with the banners and 
relics of the neighbourhood, may be seen winding their way, cater- 
pillar like, up the rugged ascents ; and at the ensuing services the 
devout cover the picture of the prophet with kisses and implore his 
aid in obtaining for them the desired rain. On examining closely 
the localities of these shrines dedicated to the prophet, it will be 
found that in most cases these summits were crowned in antient 
times by temples to the great sun-god Apollo, or Zeus the thunderer, 
and formed the centre of the Eastern worship of the sun, but to 
realise this sun-worship exactly we must go back to times before the 
later worship of the Greeks, who contrived by some process unknown 
to us to split up the worship of the sun amongst several deities. 
Zeus, the thunderer, was the producer of rain ; Apollo, the sun itself, 
drove through the heavens in his chariot, and other gods presided 
over minor details connected with the weather ; but in antient times 
the unity of sun-worship and atmospheric disturbances was as marked 
as it is to-day in the person of the Prophet Elias. 

Now when it thunders a Greek peasant will tell you that the 
prophet is driving in his chariot in pursuit of demons ; when it 
lightens he will say that the prophet has struck ne. A noted spot 
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for sun-worship in antient Greece was Mount Taygetus in Laconia, 
which mountain now bears the name, and is crowned by a church 
dedicated to the Prophet Elias. Mount Helicon is another instance, 
/Egina yet another—in fact the examples are endless of the transfer 
of the antient sun-worship to the Prophet Elias. In the islands it is 
even more marked, and if ever you see a lofty mountain with a tiny 
church upon it, you may be sure that it is called Mount Prophet 
Elias. Taking into consideration the skill the early Christian divines 
exhibited in adapting the names and attributes of antient days to the 
new religion it is easily seen how, by ascarcely perceptible change of 
sound, the great god Helios could be transmuted into Elias. Helios 
drove round the world in his fiery chariot, drawn by horses. Elias 
went up to heaven in a similar conveyance. Helios produced rain 
and storm, and so did Elias by the fervour of his prayer on Mount 
Carmel. Elias brought down fire from heaven, and so did the great 
sun-god. Hence the parallel between the two was too tempting to 
be passed over. 

From the conditions of the weather on the prophet’s day, the 
Greeks of to-day profess to tell the future state of the weather. If it 
rains it wili be wet for a period which varies in various localities, 
though the time is generally close upon forty days. If it is fine, they 
prophesy hot weather, and a mild winter. What St. Swithin is to 
the English peasant the prophet Elias is to the Greeks. In rural 
districts of England they say that apples will be no good unless 
St. Swithin rains upon them. “They have been baptized by 
St. Swithin” is a conclusive proof of the excellence of apples in 
Huntingdonshire, and what the apple is to the Englishman the olive 
is to the Greek. ‘The prophet Elias,” they say, “ puts the oil into 
the olive”; that is to say, without the rain which the prophet so 
kindly sends the fruit will not swell properly. 

The belief that a wet St. Swithin’s day will produce a succession 
of wet weather is therefore an obvious trace of sun-worship, which 
has travelled through many countries, and has left its trace with us ; 
there is nothing in the legend of St. Swithin to lead us to suppose 
that he ever had more influence over the weather than St. Bibiana 
in Italy, or St. Médard in France, about whom the same belief is held, 
but St. Swithin’s day is on the 15th of July, conveniently near the 
summer solstice, which falls, as we all know, on St. John’s day, a day 
which in Greece, in Italy, in Norway, and in many remote corners of 
Europe, is still signalised by another relic of sun-worship, namely, the 
lighting of fires on mountain-tops in honour of St. John. Saints who 
have had the misfortune to have their days near those connected with 
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well-known superstitions of the Pagan world have had attributes 
attached to them to which they have no real title. St. Swithin, if he 
hovers around us in spirit must be just as surprised at his supposed 
influence over the weather as St. Valentine must be at the somewhat 
questionable use which is now made of his name. And here again 
we have another instance of the survival of Paganism amongst us ; 
but before entering on this subject we must again travel to the East 
and see what traces of an old Pagan custom connected with St. 
Valentine’s day is still in existence there. 

On Palm Sunday the women of the Greek islands indulge in a 
curious game of swing. In the narrow streets of their villages they 
tie a rope from one wall to the other ; on the rope they put a rug, 
and on this the young women sit in turns, swinging and singing ditties 
about the Passion and death of our Lord. Apprised of this fact, the 
young men of the village assemble at the head of the street, and in 
single file pass down to where the girls are swinging. In different 
islands this game is played in different fashion. In Karpathos the girls 
demand a song from each young man as a toll before he passes on. 
In Seriphos they demand a copper, but everywhere it is expected ot 
the man to give the girl who is swinging a slap on the back as he 
passes, for this is considered conducive to a desired end, namely, 
that she may be fruitful and multiply when her turn comes to marry. 
If we refer to our Juvenal (ii. 142) we shall find that this is a distinct 
survival of the old Lupercalia, which took place in spring-time on the 
15th of February, when the hearts of mankind were considered most 
prone to love, and when the young men ran through the streets 
whipping the women with the same object in view. 

This was a festival held in honour of Pan and Juno, and in later 
times we read how at this festival it was the custom for the names of 
young women to be placed in boxes and to be drawn by men at 
hap-hazard, which custom continued long after the introduction of 
Christianity, and in spite of the strictures of the clergy, who, unable 
to check the ribaldry which not unfrequently attended this festive 
game, tried to conform it to Christian principles, and substituted for 
the maidens’ names the names of saints, and called the festival by the 
name of St. Valentine, whose day happened to fall about this time, 
and who, poor man, suffered the cruel martyrdom of being beaten to 
death by clubs in the year 270 a.p., and who was in no way suitable 
for connection with anything of a gay or festive nature. 

This substitution of the drawing of saints’ names does not appear 
to have found favour with those who were accustomed to their 
little amorous game at this time, for an old writer, Misson by name, 
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tells us how in England on St. Valentine’s day an equal number of 
maids and men were in the habit of writing their names on slips of 
paper and of drawing them alternately from a ballot-box. Each man 
called the maid he had drawn his Valentine, and the company of both 
sexes were in the habit of giving gay entertainments to their friends, 
at which each gentleman wore in his coat the sign or token of his 
Valentine. Subsequently the drawer of the lady found it obligatory 
on him to present his Valentine with a valuable present, and the 
excess to which rich young men would go on this occasion is illus- 
trated by the fact that Miss Stuart, afterwards Duchess of Richmond, 
got a jewel from her young man of the value of £800. 

Fortunately for the purses of later generations of young men this 
excessive expenditure has given place to the more humble sheet of 
decorated paper, which at small cost conveys the missive of love, 
and even this bids fair to disappear altogether from the face of the 
earth in favour of Christmas cards. How little do the senders of 
these harmless tokens of good fellowship and greeting think that they 
are perpetuating the memory of a rather questionable Pagan festival 
in honour of Pan and Juno! 


J. THEODORE BENT. 
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S in hell the fallen angel saw “in the lowest deep a lower 
deep,” so the human race, when it has reached the goal of 
its utmost endeavours, only finds itself at the beginning of a new 
aspiration. Slavery has passed away, and serfdom, and in our 
Western civilisation the labourer of every race is free. The hopes, the 
struggles, the sufferings of the ages have brought us as far as this. 
And yet, the problem of labour, the true incorporation of the work- 
man in society, is still unsolved, and “ the tragedy of the proletariat ” 
has not reached its final scene. Nay, in many ways the tragedy grows 
ever more tragic, as though hastening to some fell catastrophe, in 
which may perish all the slowly accumulated treasures of the past. 
In the ages of conquest and slavery, the slave was sure at least of his 
daily work and his daily bread, so that he could go to his rest, feeling 
that he had been of service for the day, knowing that he might be 
careless of the morrow. “If,” said the workmen of Lyons, at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, “ we only look upon the silk-weavers as 
mechanical instruments requisite for the manufacture of stuffs, if one 
only treated them as domestic animals kept for the sake of their 
labour, even then it would be necessary to furnish them with such 
means of living as we give the domestic animals.”! In the West con- 
quest has ceased to be the great aim of national life ; the spoils of 
conquered nations, the servitude of subject races, have ceased to be 
the foundations of national prosperity. But the ways of war are still 
the standard of duty and the theme of song. Well has George Eliot 
said, “I feel that the devotion of the common soldier to his leader 
(the sign for him of hard duty) is the type of all higher devotedness, 
and full of promise to other and better generations.” And, compared 
with this, how anarchical is industry. Yet, as industry slowly grew 
strong, and the better minds saw that it was destined to take the 
place of war as the chief field for the energies of man, there arose also 
some feeling of the reciprocal duties of leaders and workers, of the 
1 Chassin’s ‘‘ Génie de Ja Révolution,” as given in John Morley’s Zdmund 
Burke: a Historical Study. 
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need of organisation and foresight, of the advantages to be drawn 
from the intellectual riches of the race. It was recognised that, just 
as war emerged by slow degrees from the undisciplined contests of 
cannibals, till it reached at length the all-subduing march of haughty 
Rome, so would industry have to take its place as the great combi- 
nation of labour organised for the conquest of man’s environment in 
the interest of the whole race. 

The reorganisation of labour to fit the new industrial age—such 
is the problem, now long recognised, of which the solution is destined 
to occupy the centuries to come. For the abiding successes of polity, 
the institutions that grow strong with the life of the people, are not 
the creations of a frenzied moment. The oak of the forest grows but 
slowly. To invent the great machines, harbingers of leisure, nursing- 
mothers of equality, ensuring to the workers unity and power ; to 
bring them into use, and to adapt production to these new forces— 
that is all a great and necessary work, but it is not enough. Unless 
the workers be treated by the capitalists as comrades in the same 
great cause, yoke-fellows in the one work, discontent will corrode 
their hearts, and eye-service paralyse their hands. ‘The right treat- 
ment of the workers, so that they, too, may share in the honours and 
spoils of victory—that is an essential part of any just and permanent 
solution. 

In the England of the last century, where the great inventions 
had stirred the old industrial world to its depths, we see the various 
sides of the movement, the study of new machines and processes, 
the establishment of the factory system, even the care for the hap- 
piness of the workers, all forcing some recognition, though the last 
was often painfully neglected ; and in the great inventors and indus- 
trial leaders, types admirably representing one or other of these sides 
may be found. As in Arkwright, surpassing in energy and power of 
organisation, and in Crompton with his splendid mechanical genius ; 
while in the partnership of Boulton and Watt we have both qualities, 
combined with an honourable thoughtfulness for the welfare of the 
men whom they employed. “I contemplated him,” said Boswell of 
Matthew Boulton, “as an iron chieftain, and he seemed to bea 
father to his tribe.” But to find one man who united these various 
qualities to an eminent degree, we must go to the country of Vau- 
canson and Montgolfier, and of these the first is the better type, for 
the chief invention of the second had but little connection with his 
business as a paper-manufacturer, but little effect on the future of 
industry. 

Jacques Vaucanson was born in the year 1709 at Grenoble in 
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Dauphiny, the son of a glover, a trade which, thanks to the chamois 
on the mountains, had long been the staple of that city. There, 
nurtured by his father’s labours, his mother’s piety, he grew up, and 
went to the Jesuit College, and looked out on the eighteenth century, 
as Diderot was doing under the paternal roof at Langres, and 
Rousseau at Geneva, while Johnson was devouring the books on his 
father’s stall, and Hume was passing fora dunce at a farm on the 
Scottish border. In after years he would tell how, on tedious 
Sunday afternoons spent with his mother at a neighbouring convent, 
he watched through the chink of a door the movement of a clock— 
watched and pondered, until suddenly one day in school he seized 
the secret of the mechanism, and then made for himself a clock all 
of wood, a wonder and an omen to the little world around. He is 
said to have constructed, in all singleness of heart, a miniature chapel 
with an automaton priest and worshippers—sad, unthought of, 
travesty of the great Church sinking to decay; repeating automatically 
the forms of the past, while the present yearned for guidance in the 
new life it had to lead ; crying in a language no longer understood 
of men. Six centuries before, St. Bruno and his monks had: gone 
out from this same city of Grenoble to found in silence the Abbey of 
the Grande Chartreuse. Vaucanson, too, had to go forth and find 
the way of salvation, but for him it lay amid the unceasing roar of 
modern industry. 

As his father’s trade gave little scope for his skill, and his father’s 
purse was well filled, young Vaucanson went as a stranger to Lyons, 
one day to be the scene of the most striking incidents of his life, and 
thence to Paris. As he passed through the former city, he heard of 
a prize offered for the best method of supplying it with water ; but 
from the diffidence of youth he failed to send in his plan. At Paris, 
still full of the subject, le saw the famous machine of the Samaritaine ; 
and there he found his own design. The rush of pleasure may be 
imagined, as he saw how high his genius had risen, and then the pain, 
as he thought of his best inspiration forestalled. But there was 
still work waiting to be done. 

It is characteristic of the young, following even in their mother’s 
womb the evolution of the race, and compressing its history into 
their own brief span, to aim at the development, rather than the 
control, of the forces of their nature. As in the youth of humanity 
Greece and Rome, spurning restraint, revelled in the unbridled 
exercise of intellect and passion till, taught by sad experience, men 
rallied to the religion of the cross, so the young often seek only to 
put forth the powers burning to be free, and turn from the thought of 
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use and duty. So the young Vaucanson, proud in the sense of his 
incomparable skill, worked only for the glory of a difficulty sur- 
mounted, and after long study of anatomy and music, contrived his 
mechanical flute-player, the wonder of the age. His parents, indeed, 
were ill-pleased when they heard how he was spending his time, and 
his uncle was sent with the offer of a good appointment, and the 
threat of a Zettre-de-cachet, but without success. Vaucanson, it is true, 
agreed to leave Paris, but he resolutely refused to accept any place 
which would interfere with his career as an inventor. The true pil- 
grim knows that there is for him but one way to the heavenly city, and 
sO presses on even through the Slough of Despond, let Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman counsel never so wisely. The young may fashion a fan- 
tastic heaven, but the way thereto is the way of life. 

So at last, in spite of all difficulties, he completed his flute-player. 
But with this and his other automata, save as educating and developing 
his powers, we have nought to do. His servant, when he heard music 
played by this creature of his master’s hands, fell down before him 
thinking him more than mortal ; for to men divinity still lies in 
power rather than in love. As Condorcet said of him after his death, 
he has left “a name which will be celebrated among the vulgar for 
the ingenious productions that were the amusements of his youth, and 
among enlightened men for the useful works that have been the 
occupation of his life.” For he was soon to put his genius to a better 
use. In 1740 the great Frederic, always on the watch for merit that 
might, with due guidance, be turned to good account, invited him 
to Berlin. He refused the offer ; but it led, in the next year, to his 
being appointed by Cardinal Fleury Inspector of the silk-manufactures 
of France. . 

Of the men that went before him to prepare his way, of the events 
that led to France becoming the greatest centre of the silk-trade, we 
can say little. How in the days of Justinian two Persian monks 
penetrated into China, and brought back the eggs of the silk-worm 
concealed in a hollow cane; how the new industry took root in 
Greece ; how under Roger the Norman the weavers were carried 
prisoners to Sicily, and thence in course of time spread through Italy, 
till civic tumult drove them forth beyond the Alps ; and how Dangon 
and Philippe de Lassalle and many others, masters and men, known 
and unknown, slowly built up the stately industry of Lyons—all this, 
rich in labour, hope, and suffering, and all the incidents of human story, 
must be left untold. But we may glance awhile at the curious 
history of Vaucanson’s immediate forerunner, though Lyons knew 
him not. 
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Once as Marshal Vivonne, the brother of Madame de Montespan 
and the friend of Molitre, was passing through a village of Brittany, 
he saw by the wayside a bright-eyed lad, the son of the village 
carpenter, and fitted surely for higher things than that poor hamlet 
could afford. To adopt him, and train him up to be an officer of the 
navy—that was easy ; but to play the part of gods is dangerous in 
men. For it might perhaps have turned the Marshal from his 
purpose had he foreseen the chequered life before the boy; to be the 
hero of many fights by sea and land, to visit countries scarcely visited 
before, to own rich manors in the distant tropics, and to live in 
honour ; and yet to die, the prey of disgrace and calumny, a prisoner 
on the hulks at Plymouth. Perhaps it had been as well had he 
kept to his father’s trade, and found his highest duties in his native 
village ; and perhaps not. For in this boy were united various 
abilities, the practical skill of the workshop and the scientific know- 
ledge of his naval training, sufficient with his native capacity to make 
him a notable inventor, ready to play a double part in life, eminent 
at once in the annals of war and industry. True precursor of Vau- 
canson alike in his follies and his serious work, he was the author of 
the mechanical peacock that eat and digested,' and of the first self- 
acting loom. This machine never came into use ; it is even doubtful 
whether it could have been used; it remained for Vaucanson to 
perfect, when, thirty-seven years after the death of De Gennes, he 
became Inspector of the manufactures of silk. 

Like all similar manufactures, that of silk consists of two parts : 
first, the preparation of the silk for the loom; and, secondly, the 
actual weaving. The former, indeed, is not so important as in the 
cotton trade, for the silk-worm does the spinning of itself; but it 
was in this preliminary part that the work of Vaucanson had most 
effect in his own time. He introduced improved methods from Pied- 
mont; he invented new machines, some of which as to principle are 
still in use; he established silk-mills for the better combination of 
labour; and, above all, he set himself to carry out these changes 
with the least possible injury to the workers. The mills were to be 
warm and well-ventilated, and so lighted that the eyesight of those 
at work should not suffer; in fact, the health of the workers, their 
chief possession, was in everything to be taken into account. That 
the great and inevitable change should come about gradually, softened 
as much as might be in its rigour ; and that those on whose labour 
the whole industrial fabric rested, should be recognised as members 


? Or would have done so had digestion been a purely mechanical process, as 
some wise men affirmed, 
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of the industrial body—men whose happiness was to be considered 
and whose dues were not satisfied by the payment of a bare wage— 
these ideas were already foreshadowed in the middle of the last 
century by the practice of Vaucanson. But in regard to the second 
branch, to weaving, the great inventor, almost on entering upon his 
office, had to play a different and less pleasant part. 

As civilisation advances, there is a tendency to intellectual in- 
equality. The difference between Newton and the average Englishman 
of his time is far greater than that between the medicine-man of an 
African village and the other members of his tribe. But, on the other 
hand, when science is applied to active life, material differences dimi- 
nish. Saul no longer slays his thousands nor David his tens of thou- 
sands ; the soldier becomes a machine, the craftsman a regulator of 
machinery. And thus in industrial life there is a tendency to equality. 
This is the greatest service which inventors have conferred upon 
mankind. Thanks to them, the industrial world, instead of being sepa- 
rated into different ranks by differences of skill and remuneration, 
incapable of combining together, and pressing with ever greater 
weight on the unskilled labourers at the bottom of the scale—in fact, 
a vast middle-class supported on privilege and filled with prejudice— 
tends now to divide into two orders only: capitalists or organisers, 
and those who carry out their plans, constituting the workers proper, 
and forming one homogeneous mass, honourable in its sense of human 
brotherhood, powerful in its sense of human unity. Hence every 
advance in machinery, death though it were to the generation that 
witnessed it, was another step forward to the practical recognition of 
the brotherhood of men. 

The division, however, between capitalists and workers is funda- 
mental ; and the more specialised the work of the latter becomes, the 
greater must that division be. Even under a social democracy some 
person or persons would have to be entrusted, for however short a 
time, with the administration of capital and the organisation of labour. 
The cnly question in dispute is whether or not the capitalist should 
be elected by universal suffrage ; or, in other words, whether the work 
of a capitalist would be better done by one who had served an appren- 
ticeship to it, or by one especially versed in the arts and eloquence of 
a popular candidate. It might even be argued that the less often men 
pass from one division to the other the better, so different is the 
morality due from each. The capitalist, holding his wealth as a trust, 
should consider himself the guardian of his workmen, to whose in- 
terest his own must be subordinate ; while the worker is often bound 
to insist on the uttermost of his claims, lest by his weakness his fellows 
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be injured ; for as Comte has expressed it, “The working class is not, 
properly speaking, a class at all, but constitutes the body of society. 
From it proceed the various special classes which we may regard as 
organs necessary to that body.” 

When towards the close of the middle ages, industrial life first 
became the care of rulers, it seemed good to them to promise special 
privileges to skilled artisans, in order to lead the more intelligent to 
separate themselves from that vast mass of ignorance which then 
constituted the proletariat, and undergo a painful apprenticeship. 
But as time went on, two opposite movements rendered these 
privileges merely a burden to the community; for first, learning 
became more diffused,' while no more was requisite in handicrafts 
than before; and secondly, owing to machinery, less skill was 
required from the craftsmen. So that in the eighteenth century, 
what with its abuse in the political world and its obsolescence in the 
industrial, and the growing love of equality favoured by the popular 
metaphysics of the age, the reign of privilege was doomed. Such 
was the situation when Vaucanson came to Lyons as Inspector of its 
staple. The masters and artisans at once claimed his support in 
defending their old privileges, and blind to the signs of the times, 
clamoured for new ones. But his answer was decisive. When they 
showed him the choicest products of their looms, the work of their 
most skilful weavers, and especially the figured stuffs for which their 
town was famous, he answered, “I will set an ass to make them ;” 
and by his self-acting loom he kept his word. What though Lyons 
through fifty-thousand mouths cried out against the oppressor who 
used his subtle brain to steal the skill from the poor man’s hand, and 
the bread from the poor man’s home? What though Lyons rose in 
angry tumult, till “ gallows forty feet high” and such other means as 
old France had, forced it back to its garrets to starve? What though 
Lyons, and all the other cities of industry, are still turbid in unrest ? 
There had come a time in the history of the human intellect, when it 
was ripe for application to industry ; and, certainly the poor men of 
Lyons could not stay it. The unity of the proletariat could be 
purchased only at this hard price. The day tarries ; but the end is 
not yet. 

And, indeed, this wonderful machine of Vaucanson did little 
harm to the silk-weavers of his generation. Whether he thought the 
industry insufficiently developed for so vast a change, or whatever his 

1 But this has done nothing to promote equality ; for learning is not so much 


a tool as an infinite storehouse of tools, where the streng of intellect can find 
weapons to add to their strength, and into which the weak can scarcely penetrate. 
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reason was, he took no steps, after his first success had answered his 
immediate purpose, to perfect and simplify his invention in order to 
bring it into general use. For, as Adam Smith says,' “ The machines 
that are first invented to perform any particular movement are always 
the most complex, and succeeding artists generally discover that with 
fewer wheels, with fewer principles of motion than had originally 
been employed, the same effects may be more easily produced.” On 
the contrary, he devoted himself to those improvements in the prepa- 
ration of the silk for the loom of which we have already spoken. But 
n the years succeeding his death, revolution and conscription, war 
and civic strife, decimated the weavers of Lyons, so that there arose 
a great demand for labour-saving machinery. His loom remained 
untouched for two generations after its construction, till, about the 
year 1804, a Lyons weaver found it in the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers at Paris, with samples of the stuffs woven by it sixty years 
before. Jacquard, after making some slight alterations, introduced 
it into the trade of Lyons ; and by a strange irony of fortune, the 
métier Vaucanson, hated of the Lyons weavers, is known to the world 
by the name of a weaver of Lyons, while the fame of its great inventor 
is hidden in the Jacquard loom.’ 

The influence of Vaucanson for good was lessened by his not 
being a capitalist, but merely an overseer of capitalists. For, passing 
by the blind conservatism and routine so characteristic of govern- 
ment officials, especially the successors of a very distinguished man, 
and considering one objection only, when men find themselves 
forced into good behaviour by an inspector, they soon make the 
requirements of that inspector their standard of duty ; and therefore 
a continual supply of Vaucansons being unlikely, however little the 
inspector may demand, that little amply satisfies their consciences. 
So true is it that men cannot be kept to their duty, of which the 
standard should be continually rising, by laws or officials. For that, 
the public opinion of the community, if itself progressive, acting on 
a heart and conscience already sympathetic, is the only guarantee. 
If the community and the capitalists be alike corrupt, there is 
nothing to be done but to painfully attempt the conversion of both 


' In his posthumous work, Philosophical Inquiry as Mlustrated by the History 
of Astronomy. 

2 Vaucanson, however, is now remembered with honour even, or perhaps 
especially, by some of the weavers of Lyons: see Ztudes séritechniques sur Vau- 
canson, by Isidore Hedde, and the other works of that eccentric ouvrier. In the 
Positivist Calendar, Vaucanson presides over a week in the month Gutenberg, 
representing modern industry—the week of the mechanicians, which contains the 
names of Arkwright, Jacquard, and Harrison the clockmaker. 
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to better things ; even the officials of a democracy cannot make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Laws and officials are to drive on the 
laggards, who have fallen wofully and patently behind their age ; if 
the whole army of industry be in mutiny, they are powerless to make 
it advance a step. 

Of Vaucanson himself there is little more to tell. No friendly or 
unfriendly hand has recorded the minor incidents of his later years, 
save that he had the friendship of most of those who made the Paris 
of the eighteenth century the capital of European life and thought. 
With the negative philosophy of his time, so far as it was purely spe- 
culative, he strongly sympathised, but in politics he was always a 
conservative ; in other words, he was an opponent of the Church, but 
not of the throne, a follower of Voltaire, but not of Rousseau. He was 
vexed because a priest was summoned to his death-bed ; but he left 
his collection of machines and models to Queen Marie Antoinette. 
He died in 1782, taken away from the evil to come. One glimpse of 
his home has survived. Like Diderot, like Condorcet, like Littré, 
he had an only child, a daughter, to whose instruction, even when 
most pressed with affairs, he was wont to devote a part of every day, 
in order—as Condorcet has expressed it in words which every teacher 
of women should bind upon his brows as a frontlet and write upon 
the tablets of his heart—that she, in her turn, might be the teacher of 
her children. To be tended to the last by this beloved daughter, 
who grew up worthy of his love, and to be praised after his death by 
Condorcet—truly a happy ending to a useful life. 

S. H. SWINNY, 
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T is an old saying “that the worst use to which you can put 
l aman, is to hang him,” which is a proposition on which, as 
Sir Roger de Coverley remarked, much may be said on both sides. 
But the punishment of death for divers crimes has obtained all over 
the world from time immemorial; dating even early among the 
Jews! as a Divine command, as we find in Numbers xxv. 4. “And 
the Lord said unto Moses, Take all the heads of the people, and 
hang them up before the Lord, against the tree.” And in other 
parts of the Bible we have recorded the hanging of people. Thus 
in Genesis, the chief baker was hanged ; in Joshua, not only the 
King of Ai thus suffered death, but “the five kings hanged he 
on five trees.” In 2 Samuel there are several instances, Rechab 
and Baanah were hanged by David, “over the pool,” after having 
their hands and feet cut off. And hanged, too, were the two sons 
of Rizpah, and the five sons of Michal the daughter of Saul. Of 
these corpses the beautiful little story is told, so touching in its 
exhibition of maternal affection, how “ Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, 
took sackcloth, and spread it for her upon the rock, from the 
beginning of harvest, until water dropped upon them out of heaven,! 
and suffered neither the birds of the air to rest on them by day, 
nor the beasts of the field by night.” In Esther we hear of two 
chamberlains being hanged, and also Haman (who would have 
hanged Mordecai) and his sons. 

Enough has been said to prove the antiquity of this kind of 
death, and in England, except in cases of high treason, it has been 
the judicial form of death for, certainly, two centuries. Why, it is 
scarcely possible to conceive, for, under the old zégime, hanging 
was the most painful death known—whereas by decapitation, or 
strangulation by the garotte, death is almost instantaneous. In the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries our method of execution was 


1 According to Deut. xxi. 22, 23, a body should not remain hanging all night, 
but must be buried the same day. In this case, however, they were accursed, 
and were left hanging until the first rain fell upon them, which was taken as a 
token from God of reconciliation. 
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most brutal. ‘There was the long ride of the criminal in an open 
cart, with his coffin by his side, either to Tyburn, or to the spot where 
he committed the murder ; the cart was stopped under the gallows, 
the rope was fastened round the criminal’s neck, the carman gave 
the horse a lash, and the poor wretch was left swaying to and fro, 
kicking. If he had friends, they would try to shorten his agony by 
hanging on to his legs, and beating his breast, a shocking sight. 

But hanging then was looked upon as a holiday spectacle, in 
which we find the lower class took great interest, and evinced much 
sympathy with the deceased. For instance, Claude du Val, the 
celebrated highwayman, lay in state at the “Tangier” tavern in 
St. Giles’s, in a room hung with black cloth, the bier covered with 
scutcheons, and with eight wax candles burning around. He was 
buried by torchlight, and was followed to Covent Garden Church 
by a numerous train of mourners, mostly women. ‘ 

Misson, a French writer, who visited England in the reign of 
William III., says, “ He that is hang’d or otherwise executed, first 
takes care to get himself shav’d and handsomely drest, either in 
mourning, or in the dress of a bridegroom. ‘This done, he sets his 
friends at work to get him leave to be bury’d, and to éarry his 
coffin with him, which is easily obtain’d. When his suit of cloaths, 
or night-gown, his gloves, hat, perriwig, nosegay, coffin, flannel 
dress for his corps, and all those things are bought and prepar’d, 
the main point is taken care of—his mind is at peace, and then 
he thinks of his conscience. Generally, he studies a speech, which 
he pronounces under the gallows, and gives in writing to the Sheriff, 
or the Minister that attends him in his last moments, desiring that 
it may be printed. Sometimes the girls dress in white, with great 
silk scarves, and carry baskets full of flowers and oranges, scattering 
these favours all the way they go. But to represent things as they 
really are, I must needs own that, if a pretty many of these people 
dress thus gayly and go to it with such an air of indifference, 
there are many others that go slovenly enough, and with very dismal 
phizzes. 

“I remember, one day, I saw in the park a handsome girl, very 
well dressed, that was then in mourning for her father, who had 
been hang’d but a month before at Tyburn for false coinage. So 
many countries, so many fashions.” 

There were some shocking scenes then at the gallows. Captain 
Kidd, the pirate, for instance, went drunk to his death, and behaved 
in a most unseemly manner ; when he was cast off the rope broke, 
and he had to be re-hanged. Sometimes the brutal rage of these 
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ruffians was strongly manifested just before their exit from this 
world, as is shown in the case of one Tom Cox, in 1691, who kicked 
both clergyman and hangman out of the cart. And another criminal, 
just before he was executed, kicked off his shoes among the 
people, saying he had always been told he would die in his 
shoes, and he was determined to prove the prophets to have been 
false ones. 

Many other anecdotes of the gallows might be given, but that is 
not the object of this paper—which is to deal more with the subject 
of resuscitation after hanging—and one can hardly imagine that, 
when the judge’s awful words, “I have now only to pronounce the 
painful sentence of the law, which I am bound to do, and I accord- 
ingly adjudge and order that you be hanged by the neck until you be 
dead, and the Lord have mercy on your soul,” shall have been 
executed, any poor wretches should have ever returned to life. The 
law in the last century was somewhat lax: half-an-hour was con- 
sidered long enough for a malefactor to hang. Now the time is 
one hour. The former, of course, was more favourable to resusci- 
tation. 

We know of many cases where would-be suicides, after hanging 
some time, have been revived, and there is at least one criminal case 
in which the person hanged has been restored to life, notably one 
John Smith, who was condemned in the latter part of 1705 to be 
hanged for house-breaking, but he seems to have borne a charmed 
life. Some minutes after he had been turned off, a reprieve came 
for him, and, being immediately cut down, he revived, and was taken 
back to Newgate. According to the Mewgate Calendar, he was 
asked as to his sensations after being hanged, and his reply was that 
at first he felt great pain, but that it gradually subsided, and that 
the last thing he could remember was the appearance of a light in 
his eyes, after which he became quite insensible. But the greatest 
pain was when he felt the blood returning to its proper channels. 
The career of this vagabond was extraordinary. In a few weeks he 
received his Majesty’s pardon, and one would have thought that such 
an experience as he had had would have made him reform his ways ; 
but he was afterwards apprehended on a similar charge, tried at the 
Old Bailey, and acquitted on technical grounds. Surely, two escapes 
ought to have been enough for anyone, but he must needs tempt 
Providence yet a third time. He was caught, and escaped his richly 
deserved punishment owing to the death of the prosecutor. 

Dr. Plott, in his “ History of Staffordshire,” quotes a patent roll of 
the 48th year of Henry the Third, in which it is stated that Inetta 
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Balsham, having been convicted of harbouring thieves, was sentenced 
to be hung, and accordingly was hung, but remained alive from 
nine until the next morning. A free pardon was, therefore granted 
her. Dr. Plott suggests that her life was probably preserved on 
account of the larynx being turned to bone, “‘as it happened in the 
case of a Swiss, as I was told by the Rev. Obadiah Walker, Master 
of University College, who was attempted to be hanged thirteen times, 
yet lived notwithstanding by the benefit of his windpipe, that after 
his death was found to have turned a bone.” 

“ Governor” Wall, who was hanged in 1802 for flogging a soldier 
to death, was a very spare thin man, and was very long in dying, so 
after his execution his throat was examined, and it was found to have 
been owing to an ossified portion of the trachea resisting a portion 
of the rope. 

Beck, in his “ Elements of Medical Jurisprudence,” says, speak- 
ing of resuscitation, “It would not seem however, in cases of 
recovery, to be attended with an ordinary consequence, viz., paralysis. 
Fodéré has collected some curious cases in illustration of this. 
Thus Wepfer saw both a man and woman who survived hanging. 
The latter recollected nothing, and the former stated that on the 
application of the cord he felt no pain, but sunk as it were into a 
profound sleep. Morgagni also mentions that an individual who 
had recovered under similar circumstances informed him that the 
first sensation was flashes of light before his eyes, and that he 
then sunk into the same sleep. Fodéré also quotes a case on 
the authority of Lord Chancellor Bacon.” 

But these cases do not state the time the people had been hang- 
ing, and, therefore, may be worth little or much as the case may be. 

Yet there is a thoroughly authentic and most singular case on 
record of resuscitation to life, after prolonged hanging, in that of 
Anne Greene, who was hanged at Oxford, on 14th December, 
1650, for the murder of her illegitimate child. 

It seems that she was about 22 years of age, and in service in 
the house of Sir Thomas Read, at Dunstew in Oxfordshire, and was 
there seduced by her master’s grandson, a youth of about 17 years 
of age. She concealed the birth, the body of a child was found ; 
she was tried, sentenced to be hanged, and duly executed, her death 
being graphically described by a contemporary chronicler. She was 
“brought forth to the place of execution, where, after singing of a 
Psalme, and something said in justification of herself, as to the fact 
for which she was to suffer, and touching the lewdnesse of the family 
wherein she lately lived, she was turn’d off the ladder, hanging by 
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the neck for the space of almost half an hour, some of her friends in 
the meantime thumping her on the breast, others hanging with ali 
their weight upon her legges; sometimes lifting her up and then 
pulling her downe againe with a suddeaine jerke, thereby the sooner 
to dispatch her out of her paine, insomuch that the Under-Sheriffe, 
fearing lest thereby they should breake the rope, forbad them to do 
so any longer. 

“ At length, when everyone thought she was dead, the body being 
taken down and put intoa coffin, was carried thence into a private house, 
where some Physitians had appointed to make a Dissection. The 
coffin being opened, she was observed to breathe, and in breathing 
(the passage of her throat being streightened'), obscurely to ruttle, 
which, being perceived by a lusty fellow that stood by, he (thinking 
to do an act of charity in ridding her out of the small reliques of a 
painfull life) stamped several times on her breast and stomack with 
all the force he could, 

“Immediately after, there came in Dr. Petty, our Anatomy 
Professor, and Mr. Thomas Willis of Christ Church, at whose 
coming, which was about nine o’clock in the morning, she yet per- 
sisted to ruttle as before, lying all this while stretched out in the 
coffin in a cold roome and season of the yeare. They perceiving 
some life in her, as well for humanity as their profession sake, fell 
presently to act in order to her recovery. First, having caused her 
to be held up in the coffin, they wrenched open her teeth, which 
were fast set, and powred into her mouth some hot and cordiale 
spirits; whereupon she ruttled more than before, and seemed 
obscurely to cough ; then they opened her hands (her fingers being 
also stiffly bent), and ordered some to rub and chafe the extreame 
parts of her body, which they continued for about a quarter of an 
hour, oft, in the meane time, powring in a spoonfull or two of the 
cordiale water; and besides, tickling her throat with a feather, at 
which she opened her eyes, but shut them againe presently. As 
soone as they perceived any heat in her extreme parts, they thought 
of letting her bloud, and no sooner was her arme bound for that 
purpose, but she suddenly bent it, as if it had been contracted by a 
fit of the convulsion. The veine being opened, she bled about five 
ounces, and that so freely that it could not easily be stopped. All 
this while her pulse was very low, but otherwise not much amisse. 
Her arme being bound up againe, and now and then a little cordiall 
water powred downe her throat, they continued rubbing her in 
severall places, caused ligatures to be made in her armes and leggs, 


’ Contracted or narrowed. 
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and then ordered her to be laid in a bed well warmed ; then they 
caused her neck and also her temples to be anointed with conforta- 
tive (stc) oyles and spirits, and so likewise the bottoms of her feet, 
and upon this she began to open her eyes, and to move the lower 
parts of her body... . / After that they perswaded a woman to goe 
into bed to her, and to lye very close to her, and gently to keep 
rubbing of her. After all which, she seemed about noone to be in a 
sweat. Her face also began somewhat to swell, and to looke very 
red on that side on which the knot of the halter had been fastened.” 

Such, then, was the mode by which this marvellous revival was 
accomplished, and next day she was able to talk a little, complaining 
of her throat, but was somewhat feverish. On the Monday she was 
much better, and, after the fashion of the times, was bled. She was 
then questioned as to her feelings during the time of her suffering, 
and she replied that she remembered taking off some of her clothes, 
and bequeathing them to her mother, and also she heard someone 
say that one of the prisoners was to be let out in order to execute 
her. After that, all was a blank ; she remembered nothing that had 
been done to her. She knew not that she had had her fetters 
knocked off, nor that she had been led out of prison, and on to the 
gallows ; she could not recollect any Psalm having been sung, or 
that she had spoken anything before she was executed, although 
those present declared that she had spoken, and that very sensibly. 
About a fortnight afterwards, she had a hazy remembrance of some 
man wrapped in a blanket, which, in fact, the executioner wore. 

Within a month she was quite recovered, and was visited by great 
numbers of persons, so many, indeed, as to become a nuisance, to 
mitigate which a payment was exacted from every visitor—not a 
fixed sum, but whatever they chose to give—her father being there 
to receive the subscriptions, which were to be devoted to his 
daughter’s benefit. This fund amounted to a respectable sum ; for 
everyone, even the governor of Oxford gaol, when he went to visit 
her, gave liberally ; and luckily it was so, for being resuscitated is 
expensive. The doctors’ bills (one would have thought in such a 
case they would have made no charge for attendance) came to no 
small amount; but there was her board and lodging to pay for, and 
money was wanting also for the sueing out of her pardon, for the 
wheels of the law will not work unless well greased. 

The basis on which her plea for pardon was founded was that 
the child was stillborn, which was proved to be a fact. Sir Thomas 
Read, the prosecutor, died within three days after her quasi-execution, 
so that there was no one to proceed against her ; and in a short time 
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she received the royal pardon, and went home with her father, taking 
her coffin with her. According to Dr. Plott, in his “ Nat. Hist.” 
Oxon. p. 197, she “ being at length perfectly recovered, after thanks 
given to God and the persons instrumental in it, retired into the 
country to her friends at Steeple Barton, where she was afterwards 
married, and lived in good repute amongst her neighbours, having 
three children afterwards, and not dying, as I am informed, till the 
year 1659.” 

Her restoration to life created quite a furore among the under- 
graduates of that day, and many were the verses they perpetrated on 
the event, both in English and Latin. One only I will inflict on the 
reader, and my excuse must be the name of the writer, Sir Christopher 
Wren. He certainly was a better architect than poet. 


Wonder of highest Art! He that will reach 
A streine for thee, had need his Muse should stre¢ch, 
Till, flying to the Shades, she learne what veine 
Of Orpheus call’d Zurydice againe ; 
Or learne of her Afo//o, ’till she can 
As well as Singer, prove Physitian : 
And then she may, without suspension, sing, 
And, authoriz’d, harp upon thy String. 
Discordant string ! for sure thy soule (unkind 
To its own Bowell’s Issue) could not find 
One Breast in Consort to its jarring stroake, 
*Mongst piteous Femall Organs therefore broke 
Translations due Law, from fate repriev’d, 
And struck a Unison to her selfe, and liv’d. 
Was’t this? or was it, that the Goatish Flow 
Of thy adulterous veines (from thence let goe 
By second sculafius his hand) 
Dissolv’d the Parcz’s Adamantine Band, 
And made Thee Artist’s Glory, Shame of Fate, 
Triumph of Nature, Virdius' his Mate. 
CuRIs. WREN, Gent, Com. of Wad. Coll. 


Anne Greene’s case, as I have said, seems to me to be the best 
authenticated one, but there are others well worthy of credence, and 
we must not forget that death was attempted to be arrived at by 
strangulation, and not by dislocation of the vertebra, as at present, 
and also that the time of hanging was shorter by half to what it is 
now. 

To go to the earliest noticed case that I can find—a contemporary 
record preserved in the archives of Leicester, and quoted in Thomp- 
son’s History of Leicester (p. 110), states that in June 1313, 


’ A name given to Hippolytus, who was restored to life by A-sculapius at the 
request of Diana. 
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Matthew of Enderby, a thief, was apprehended, and imprisoned in 
the king’s gaol at Leicester; and that being afterwards convicted, he 
was sentenced by Sir John Digby and Sir John Daungervill, the 
king’s justices, to be hanged ; that he was led to the gallows by the 
frank pledges of Birstall and Belgrave, and by them suspended; but on 
his body being taken down, and carried to the cemetery of St. John’s 
Hospital for interment, he revived, and was subsequently exiled. 

Again, Henry of Knighton, who was a Canon of Leicester Abbey, 
relates in his Chronicle (col. 2627) under the year 1363, that “One 
Walter Wynkeburn, having been hanged at Leicester on the prosecu- 
tion of Brother John Dingley, Master of. Dalby, of the order of 
Knights Hospitallers, after having been taken down from the gallows 
as a dead man, was being carried to the cemetery of the Holy 
Sepulchre of Leicester to be buried, began to revive in the cart, and 
was taken into the church of the Holy Sepulchre by an ecclesiastic, 
and there diligently guarded by this Leicester ecclesiastic to prevent 
his being seized for the purpose of being hanged a second time. To 
this man King Edward granted pardon in Leicester Abbey, and gave 
him a charter of pardon, thus saying in my hearing, ‘ Deus tibi dedit 
vitam, et nos dabimus tibi cartam !’” 

There is a very well authenticated case of Margaret Dickson, 
known subsequently as half-hanged Meg, who was tried, and con- 
victed of child-murder, and was hanged at Edinburgh on June 19, 
1728. Her body was cut down, and delivered to her friends, who 
placed it in a coffin, and were conveying her in a cart to her native 
place, there to be buried, when she recovered consciousness, and sat 
up, much to the alarm of her attendants. She was promptly bled, 
and next morning was very fairly recovered. She lived for twenty- 
five years afterwards, and had several children. In the WVewgate 
Calendar, Vol. I1., p. 233, is an account of her execution, and an 
engraving of her “rising in her coffin near Edinburgh as she was 
carrying from the place of execution in order for interment.” 

And in the account of her execution a curious fact is mentioned. 
“ By the Scottish law every person on whom the judgment of the 
court has been executed has no more to suffer, but must be for ever 
discharged, and the executed person is dead at law, so that the 
marriage is dissolved. This was exactly the case with Margaret 
Dickson, for the king’s advocate could not pursue her any farther, 
but filed a bill in the High Court of Justiciary against the sheriff for 
not seeing the judgment executed. And her husband, being a good- 
natured man, was publicly married to her within a few days after the 
affair happened.” 
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Another very well authenticated case is quoted in several contem- 
porary magazines. The following is from the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Vol. X., p. 570, A.D. 1740: “ Monday, Nov. 24.—Five malefactors 
were executed at Tyburn, viz. ... . and William Duell for robbing 
and murdering Sarah Griffin at Acton. ‘The body of this last was 
brought to Surgeon’s Hall to be anatomiz’d ; but, after it was stripp’d 
and laid on the Board, and one of the Servants was washing him, in 
order to be cut, he perceived Life in him, and found his Breath to 
come quicker and quicker ; on which a Surgeon took some Ounces 
of Blood from him ; in two Hours he was able to sit up in his Chair, 
and in the Evening, was again committed to Vewgate.” 

The London Magazine for 1740 gives some further particulars 
(p. 560): “In about two hours he came so much to himself as to sit 
up-in a chair, groaned very much, and seemed in great agitation, but 
could not speak. He was kept at Surgeon’s Hall till 12 o’clock at 
night ; the Sheriff’s officers (who were sent for on this extraordinary 
occasion) attending. He was then conveyed to Newgate to remain 
till he be proved to be the very identical person ordered for execution 
on the 24th inst. The next day he was in good health in Newgate, 
eat his victuals heartily, and asked for his mother. Great numbers 
of people resort continually to see him.” And we find in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Vol. X., p. 621, Dec. 9, 1740, “ Wm. Duell ordered 
to be transported for life.” 

Then we have the case of Margaret Cunningham, who was executed 
in Edinburgh for child-murder in 1724, but it so closely resembles 
that of Margaret Dickson as to be somewhat apocryphal. 

In the Local Historian’s Table Book, Vol. Il. pp. 43, 44, is an 
account of how Ewan MacDonald, a Highlander in the Army, was 
hanged for a murder committed by him at Newcastle-on-Tyne. At 
the gallows he attempted to throw the hangman off the ladder, but he 
was duly hanged. “ It was said that, after the body had been taken 
to the Surgeon’s Hall, and placed ready for dissection, the surgeons 
were Called to attend a case at the infirmary, who, on their return, 
found MacDonald so far recovered as to be sitting up. He imme- 
diately begged for mercy, but a young surgeon, not wishing to be 
disappointed of the dissection, seized a wooden mall, with which he 
deprived him of life. It was further reported, as the just vengeance 
of God, that this young man was soon afterwards killed in the stable 
by his own horse. They used to show a mall in the Surgeon’s Hall 
us the identical one used by the surgeon. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1765, p. 90, we read, “ Jan. 24.— 
One fatrick Redmond, having been condemned at Corke in Jreland, 
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to be hanged for a street robbery, he was accordingly executed, and 
hung upwards of 28 minutes, when the mob carried off the body to a 
place appointed, where he was, after five or six hours, actually re- 
covered by a surgeon, who made an incision in his windpipe called 
bronchotomy, which produced the desired effect. The poor fellow 
has since received his pardon, and a genteel collection has been 
made for him.” 

I have not said anything of Ambrose Gwinett, “well known to 
the Public as the lame Beggar man who for many years swept the 
way between the Afewse Gate and Spring Gardens, Charing Cross,” 
because his adventures border on the marvellous, and besides, I 
believe his story to have originated in the brain of Isaac Bickerstaffe, 
the dramatist. Still, Gwinett’s life was a most popular pamphlet, 
and, at the time, it was thought to be perfectly true. 


JOHN ASHTON. 
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THE EISENBERG APPARITION. 


ARDLY any genealogy of a reigning family is more involved 

and confusing than that of Saxony. The princes had long 

families, and were late in introducing primogeniture, so that their 
power and importance became dissipated. 

The Elector Frederick II. (d. 1428) had two sons, Ernest and 
Albert, and he divided his territories between them. Each became 
the founder of a great family, the Ernestine and the Albertine. 
Ernest had five sons, but fortunately the eldest died without issue ; 
one died young, and two were given bishoprics. His son John, who 
continued the family, had two sons, John Frederick, Elector -of 
Saxony, and John Ernest, Duke of Weimar, which latter, however, 
died without issue. John Frederick had two sons, John Frederick 
IL, who became Duke of Saxe-Gotha, and John William II., who 
founded the families of Saxe-Altenburg and Saxe-Weimar. His son, 
John of Weimar, had his territories divided again into two branches, 
those of Weimar and Saxe-Gotha, and his son William, Duke of 
Weimar, founded three branches—Weimar, Eisenach, and Jena. 
Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Gotha, had the ill-fate to be father of seven 
sons, who divided his territories between them, into the duchies of 
Gotha, Coburg, Meiningen, Romhild, Eisenberg, Hildburghausen, 
and Saalfeld, and very small dukes they became accordingly. 
Christian, the Duke of Saxe-Eisenberg, is the one with whom we 
have now to do. He was the fifth son of Duke Ernest, and was 
born in 1653. He married twice ; first, Christiana, daughter of the 
Duke of Saxe-Merseburg, by whom he had a daughter ; and, secondly, 
Sophia Mary, daughter of the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, by 
whom he left noissue. Inthe year 1705, one night, he retired to his 
bed in his private cabinet, in the palace at Eisenberg, but could not 
sleep. He was a pious man, and as sleep would not visit his temples 
he took a book of religious meditations, and endeavoured with it 
to—kill two birds with one stone—get into a devotional frame ot 
mind, and simultaneously send himself to sleep. As his eyes began 
to feel weary he was roused to full wakefulness by a loud rap at his 
door. He was surprised, and sat up in bed, and called “Come in!” 
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In the corridor outside was the sentinel on guard, and in his ante- 
chamber slept an attendant. The duke therefore wondered who could 
possibly have come to his door at that hour of the night. 

The door opened, and a stately female figure entered, dressed in 
old brocade, and in the costume of the 16th century. 

The duke was not only surprised but alarmed. The figure stood 
and looked at him without speaking. Then Duke Christian, still 
sitting up in bed, asked, “ Who are you? What do you want?” The 
reply came, “ Be not afraid. I am not an evil spirit ; no harm shall 
befall you.” These words somewhat reassured the duke, and he 
repeated his question, ‘‘ Who are you?” Then the apparition re- 
plied, *‘I am an ancestress of thine, and my husband was even that 
which now thou art. He was Duke John Casimir of Saxe-Coburg. 
It is two centuries since we died.” 

Then the duke further asked, “ What would you have with me? 
What do you want?” 

The spirit replied, “I have a request to make of thee—that thou 
wouldst reconcile my husband and me, because we died in strife 
with each other, yet did we both die in the faith of Christ, and we 
have awaited the allotted time to pass till we might be reunited. I 
am indeed in happiness, but my happiness is imperfect. I have rested 
hitherto in a calm and placid repose. But my husband, who would 
not forgive me when I was dying, regretted his hardness afterwards, 
and died in the faith of Christ, though in feeble faith. He has tarried 
all this while, hovering between time and eternity, between darkness 
and light, not without hope of finally obtaining blessedness.” 

When Duke Christian heard this he was somewhat more puzzled 
than before. How was it possible for him to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between two people who had been dead for nearly two 
centuries? Besides, everyone, even a duke, must know that nothing 
is more difficult and more ungrateful than to interfere between hus- 
band and wife. As the song goes ; 


When married folk are flouting, 
If a man but put his snout in, 
He is sure to have it tweaked for his pains. 


The duke ventured to hint his objections, but the ghost of the 
Duchess Anna of Saxe-Coburg would not hear of them, and bade 
him prepare himself to see her again, as well as the duke, her 
husband, that night week, at the same hour. Then she vanished. 

The duke did not sleep much that night ; he occupied himself 
with putting on paper an account of what he had seen and heard, 
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and next morning sent his manuscript to the superintendent of the 
Lutheran Church at Torgau, the pastor Hofkunz, a man on whose 
opinion he placed great reliance, and whose advice he sought not 
only in religious matters, but in political and social difficulties as 
well. He sent the account by a private messenger, with an urgent 
entreaty to Hofkunz to come to him without delay. 

A superintendent in the Lutheran Church occupies approximately 
the position of a bishop ; he is usually a man of tried character and 
judgment, Hofkunz showed himself equal to the emergency. He at 
once obeyed the call of the duke, listened to what he had to say, and 
then gave a characteristicanswer. ‘There was no knowing what queer 
religious ideas ghosts might get into their heads after their departure 
out of their earthly tabernacles. It was even possible that those which 
had emerged from Catholicism, might relapse into its errors and 
superstitions after death, therefore Hofkunz advised the duke to 
make a stipulation with the ghost on its next appearance, that he 
should not be lured into any papistical and superstitious ceremonial. 
Moreover, he exhorted the duke to be on his guard against the fraud 
of the devil, wherefore he advised him to spend the week in prayer 
and in Bible reading. 

The duke then overhauled the family papers, accounts, and 
chronicles, and found that the Duchess Anna had actually worn a 
dress very similar to that in which she had appeared to him. 

When the appointed night and hour arrived, the duke lay in bed 
in expectation. He had previously given strict orders to the sentry 
and his servant on no account to allow anyone into his room that 
night. He had spent the whole day in psalm singing, Bible reading, 
and prayer. At the precise hour when he had been visited a week 
before, he heard the tap at his door. He called out, “Come in !” 
and the same apparition entered, in the same quaint old costume. 
The ghost asked the duke if he were prepared to do what she had 
desired. He replied that he would consent, so long as no superstitious 
ceremonial was to be gone through. Then the spirit replied that 
what she desired was not contrary to Scripture. ‘‘ During my life my 
husband unjustly suspected me of an intrigue with a very pious 
cavalier, with whom I was in the habit of holding conversations on 
religious topics. He was so convinced of my fault, though my 
innocence was made abundantly clear, that he entertained against 
me an implacable resentment, so that even when I lay on my death- 
bed, and sent to him, entreating forgiveness and reconciliation, he 
would not come and see me. As I did all that lay in my power, I 
died in peace and entered into my rest, but not into absolute felicity, 
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Now the appointed time is come for us to make peace together, 
and you are the chosen person set apart to reconcile us, so that 
we may both attain to unclouded happiness.” 

“ But,” said the duke, “ what am I to do?” 

“ Be prepared,” answered the spirit, “‘ to-morrow night to receive 
my husband and me. It is in my power to appear by daylight, 
because I am innocent, but not so my husband, he can only manifest 
himself by night. Each of us will state our case to you, and you 
shall act as umpire between us. Then shall you unite our hands and 
speak a blessing over us.” 

When she had said this, the Duchess Anna vanished. The duke 
remained all next day in prayer and the reading of pious books. 
When night fell he gave strict command to the guard to allow no one 
to enter or leave his room unchallenged, and to pay attention if he 
heard voices. Then he had two wax candles lighted, and he laid on 
the table between them a Bible and a hymn-book. 

Between 11 and 12 at night the duchess reappeared in her former 
costume, and related to the duke all the circumstances of the con- 
troversy between herself and her husband. Then, suddenly, he saw 
before him the form of old Duke John Casimir, in princely clothing, 
his face very pale. He now told his version of the affair, which 
wore a very different complexion from that given it by the duchess. 
According to him, the meetings with the cavalier were for very 
different objects than pious converse. 

After that Duke Christian was required to pronounce his verdict. 
It does not seem that any of the spirits of the dead who were mixed 
up in the affair had been sub-pcena’d to appear; and, uncompelled, 
they would not or did not show. The Duke of Eisenberg was obliged 
to pronounce judgment without having taken evidence 70 or contra. 
Under the circumstances he could do no other, as a gallant man, than 
declare for the lady. Duke John Casimir bowed to his decision 
and extended his hand. Christian took hold of it, and found it cold as 
ice ; he laid it in that of the Duchess, which had its natural warmth. 
Then he recited a benediction over them, and they responded with an 
Amen. After that he raised his voice and sang a couple of Lutheran 
hymns to their appropriate tures, unaccompanied. When he had 
ended the ghosts said, “God will reward thee for what thou hast done. 
Shortly shalt thou be with us.” Instantly they disappeared. 

The duke paused for a moment to recover himself, and then 
went to the door to demand of the sentry if he had seen anything 
or anyone. He replied that he had seen nothing, but he had heard 
the voice of his Highness raised within the room, just as though 
addressing someone, and then a psalm. 
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Two years after this, on April 28, 1707, the duke died. 

Such is the very curious story of the apparition to the Duke of 
Eisenberg, a story which was much discussed at the time, and which 
gave occasion to hot polemical controversy. There can be no question 
that the duke was firmly convinced of the reality of the visitations ; the 
only question to be mooted about them is, were they a deception 
planned and practised upon him, or was he subject to hallucination ? 

Dr. Veyse, in his “ History of the German Courts,” inclines to 
the belief that the duke was the object of a fraud. He says: “ Anna 
is said to have appeared to Duke Christian of Saxe-Eisenberg in 
1705, two years before his death, and to have entreated him to 
reconcile her with her husband. The matter caused at the time great 
commotion, but apparently there lurked behind it, as so often is the 
case in ghost stories, secret intrigue. It is not impossible that it was 
part of a plan of conversion managed by persons who desired to 
impress on a weak spirit the conviction of a purgatorial middle 
existence.” It is worthy of remark that the duke found Anna’s hand 
of the natural warmth. Apparently, moreover, the Lutheran super- 
intendent had his suspicions, as he was very particular in warning the 
duke not to be led away into superstition by the spectre. 

But, if this affair were part of an intrigue, it is remarkable that 
after its partial success—for the duke was completely taken in by it 
—it was carried no farther, and, as far as we know, no further efforts 
were made to bring Duke Christian over to the Catholic Church. 
Moreover, he was hardly worth the capture. He was then in failing 
health, and as he left no son, the dukedom would pass away to 
another branch. And, lastly, if it had been contrived by people of 
education, one may conclude some better attempt would have been 
made to square the words of the apparition with the facts of history. 
These we will now compare, and we shall find that the ghost’s 
memory was not reliable, nor was her account of the scandal at all 
correct. 

In the first place, she spoke of herself as an ancestress of Duke 
Christian. This she was not. Anna was the daughter, the third 
daughter, of the Elector Augustus of Saxony, by his first wife, Anna of 
Denmark. Three months after the death of Anna, Augustus (Jan. 3, 
1586) at the age of nearly sixty, married Agnes Hedwig of Anhalt, 
hardly then thirteen years old, and died six weeks after his marriage. 
Anna was married a fortnight after her father, Jan. 16, 1586, at the 
age of eighteen, to Duke John Casimir of Coburg, aged twenty-four. 
Translated from the gay Court of Dresden to the quiet of Coburg, 
and somewhat neglected by her husband, who was passionately 
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attached to hunting, she was led, six years after her marriage, in 1592, 
by an Italian adventurer, Jerome Scotto, into adultery first with him 
and then with a young courtier, Ulrich von Lichtenstein. This 
Scotto, commonly called ‘‘the Italian Count,” was a native of 
Parma, an alchemist, and had been brought to the Court of Coburg 
by the duke himself. He was a debauchee as well as an impostor. 
The same man, ten years before, in 1582, had led the Elector 
Gebhard of Cologne into a guilty amour with the beautiful Agnes of 
Mansfeld, an intrigue which cost him his electorate. Count Keven- 
hiiller in his Annals says, “ All Europe rings with the exploits of 
Scotto.” He was at the Court of Prague, held in high respect by the 
superstitious Rudolf II. In 1593 the unfortunate Anna was divorced 
from her husband and condemned to perpetual imprisonment in the 
castle of Coburg, where she died in 1613, having spent twenty years 
in confinement. 

She had no children. The Duke of Coburg married in 1599 
Margaret, daughter of Duke William of Liineburg, and struck a medal 
on the occasion on which he had himself and his new wife repre- 
sented with the legend, ‘‘ They kiss each other so sweetly.” On the 
reverse was represented the divorced Anna, habited as a nun, with 
the legend, “‘ Who will release me, poor little nun !” 

John Casimir died in 1633, leaving no issue by his second wife. 

As daughter of the Elector of Saxony, Anna belonged to the 
Albertine branch, not to the Ernestine, from which Duke Christian 
descended. John Casimir indeed belonged to the Ernestine, but his 
relationship was somewhat remote. Christian’s great-grandfather, 
John William, Duke of Weimar, was the brother of John Frederick 
II., Duke of Gotha, father of John Casimir. As to the relationship 
with Anna through his branch, it was not a relationship at all, only 
a remote connection. Consequently she was not exact when she 
called herself the ancestress of Christian of Eisenberg. She was 
equally inexact when, in 1705, she asserted that she and her husband 
had been dead for two hundred years. She had died 92 years before, 
and her husband only 82 years previously. As Anna’s ghost talked 
thus loosely about relationships and periods of time, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that she was inexact, not to say entirely false, in her 
account of her quarrel with her husband. There were more cavaliers 
than one, and her conversation with them was not confined to 
theology. Indeed, Anna confessed her guilt at her trial with every 
token of penitence. Ulrich yon Lichtenstein was executed with the 
sword. She was condemned to death, but the Duke commuted 
the sentence into one of perpetual imprisonment. On her death-bed 
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she sent “to her Lord a hundred good-nights, and thanked him for 
all the kindnesses he had showed her during her imprisonment,” 
through the pastor Altenburger, who attended her, and who had the 
lack of delicacy to publish an account of her last days and speeches 
after her decease. 

One does not quite see how Duke Christian could have discovered 
from family documents that the dress worn by the spectre was 
identical with one that had been worn by the duchess. As Duke 
Christian did not belong to the representatives of Duke John 
Casimir, he was not likely to have the family papers ; nor was he 
likely to be possessed of a portrait of the divorced Duchess. We 
know that for some time before her death, Anna had her burial gar- 
ments made, and kept them in the room with her laid out before her 
eyes. Now, just as it is improbable that the duke had any private 
accounts and family papers relating to the Duchess Anna, so is it 
likely that he may have had the printed account of her last days, 
and may have found out this fact, and it is possible that the garment 
in which she appeared to him was her grave-clothes ; but the story 
of the apparition as it comes to us does not say so, but leads us to 
suppose she appeared in a court-dress. 

Duke Christian was a feeble and foolish man, addicted to alchemy. 
His great desire was to see and converse with spirits, and he was 
fully persuaded that he had attained his end. In 1696 he had 
apparitions who visited him and assured him that he would find, if he 
dug in a certain place, a sarcophagus of massive gold, and a diamond 
weighing a pound, together with millions of silver dollars. To his 
great disappointment he was unable to hit on the spot indicated by 
the spirits, and so relieve his pecuniary difficulties. In 1704 he was 
again under the conviction that he was in communication with spirits. 
It is therefore not to be wondered at that he was a prey to a similar 
delusion in 1705. We have not sufficient data to go upon to decide 

‘whether the duke was subject to hallucinations, or whether his 
credulity was practised upon by designing persons. The latter seems 
the most probable, but there is no evidence to fix the intrigue on 
those who sought his conversion. He had quite enough of alchemists 
and other impostors about him living on his weaknesses, whose in- 
terest it was to keep his superstitious belief in spiritual visitors alive, 
and we may suspect that the ghost whose hand was as warm as that 
of a living person was not the ghost of a person deceased, and that 
the cold hand was a glove filled with wet sand. He who is willing to 
be deceived is already half-deceived. Besides, the adventurers who 
would organise such a masquerade were not persons likely to be very 
exact in their historical and genealogical researches. 
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Duke Christian died in 1707, leaving an only child, Christiana, 
who married Philip, Duke of Holstein-Gliicksburg. His second 
wife survived him several years. On the death of the duke, Eisen- 
berg fell to the Dukes of Gotha, and in 1826 passed to those of 
Saxe-Altenburg. The palace of the dukes was built by Christian 
after the death of his first wife, in preparation for his second marriage. 
The cabinet is still shown in it where the duke patched up the 
quarrel between the old Duke and Duchess of Coburg. 


S. BARING-GOULD. 


VOI, CCLXII, NO, 1873. . 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


URING the early years of the present century there stood upon 
the north side of Oxford Street, not far from the Circus, a 
building called the Queen’s Bazaar, used for the sale of fancy and 
miscellaneous goods. Somehow, such places have never been a 
paying speculation in London, and this was no exception to the rule. 
Burned down in 1829, it was rebuilt for exhibition purposes, and it 
was here in 1833 that Roberts’s great picture, “The Departure of the 
Israelites out of Egypt,” was shown, as well as some views called the 
Physiorama. But people would come neither to buy nor to be 
amused at the Queen’s Bazaar, and soon afterwards Hamlet, the well- 
known silversmith of Leicester Square, conceived the idea of trans- 
forming the unlucky edifice into a theatre, which was opened on 
October 5, 1840. That its construction occupied some time is evi- 
dent from a line in the announce-bill stating that permission to give 
it the name of the Princess’s was obtained from the Queen before her 
accession to the throne ; the public was also informed that “this new 
and elegant theatre was fitted up with a style and splendour never 
before equalled in this country.” The first entertainments given within 
its walls were Promenade Concerts, the prices being one and two 
shillings. These were continued for some months with indifferent 
success ; and it was not until December 26, 1842, after undergoing 
. considerable alterations, that it was opened for opera, varied by light 
dramatic pieces. The bill was “ La Sonnambula,” sung by Madame 
Garcia, Weiss, Templeton, and Madame Sala, the mother of the 
famous journalist ; the extravaganza of “The Yellow Dwarf” being 
the afterpiece. English versions of all the most popular Italian 
operas .continued to be performed with such singers as Garcia, 
Anna Thillon, Madame Filory, Mr. and Mrs. Wood—the latter the 
celebrated Miss Paton—while the dramatic company included such 
names as Henry Wallack, Walter Lacy, Oxberry, and the Keeleys. 
But the cost of building the theatre, and the losses thereafter, 
nearly ruined poor Hamlet, who, in 1843, resigned the management 
to Maddox, a Jew, who made no change, however, in the style of 
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entertainment. Several of Balfe’s forgotten operas were first given 
here. Various extraneous attractions were added to eke out the 
staple fare: General Tom Thumb was engaged to appear after the 
opera of “Don Pasquale,” and Henry Russell sang “ I’m Afloat,” 
and other of his popular songs, as a light refreshment after “ Much 
Ado About Nothing ;” while an entertainment entitled “Freaks of 
Fancy,” supported by a Mr. Lands and his “Infant Brothers,” 
mitigated the terrors of “ Timour the Tartar ;” domestic drama came 
to the fore in “ Gwynneth Vaughan” (1844), with Mrs. Stirling, then 
the most charming of stage heroines, in the title rdle, and burlesque 
was represented by Wright, Paul Bedford, and Oxberry, in the extra- 
vaganza entitled “ The Three Graces.” The great hit of 1844, how- 
ever, was “ Don Cesar de Bazan,” with James Wallack as the hero. 
Scribe’s piece, suggested by the episode in Victor Hugo’s “ Ruy 
Blas,” took the town immensely, and rival versions cropped up 
east and west ; the Haymarket produced one called “A Match for a 
King,” in which Charles Mathews played the impecunious Don; but, 
according to those who witnessed the performance, no one ever 
approached in this country the dash, the romance, and chivalrous 
bearing of the original. In the next year Wallack further increased 
his fame by his performance of Massaloni in “ The Brigand,” a 
musical piece which was founded upon Eastlake’s celebrated series of 
pictures ; his spirited and picturesque acting—in a style that died 
with poor Charles Dillon—together with his charming singing of the 
song “Gentle Zitella,” which was presently thrummed and sung by 
everybody, drew all London to the Princess’s. James Wallack after- 
wards went to America and established in New York the famous 
theatre that still bears his name. 

We must go back a few months, however, to the early part of 
1845, to note two very important first appearances at the Princess’s, 
those of Edwin Forrest and Charlotte Cushman. The power of will 
and energy to overcome the difficulties that beset the path of the 
struggling artist is well exemplified in the story of that fine actress. 
Miss Cushman commenced her public career as a singer, with 
a fine contralto voice that promised to secure for her a high position 
upon the operatic stage. After making a successful début at Boston, 
her native city, as the Countess in “The Marriage of Figaro,” she 
took an engagement at the St. Charles’s Theatre, New Orleans, as 
prima donna. Whether it was the change of climate or injudicious 
attempts to extend the compass of her voice, we do not know, but 
soon after her arrival her vocal powers entirely failed. This blow was 
all the more terrible since she had a widowed mother and sisters 
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entirely dependent upon her. Her father had been a merchatit ot 
Boston, one of a fine old Puritan stock, but had died leaving little 
provision behind, and all the hopes of the family had centred in 
Charlotte’s prospects. An immense distance from home and 
among strangers, her position became a terrible one. When reduced 
almost to destitution, a friend suggested that she should try the 
dramatic stage, and persuaded her to see the leading actor and 
director of the theatre, Mr. Barton, the father of the writer of the 
present article, upon the subject. He very soon perceived she had 
fine capabilities. “ But,” he used to say, “I could never draw them 
out, try as I would, until one day I put her into a towering rage by 
certain rude remarks I purposely made, and then at last blazed forth 
the fire and passion I knew was smouldering within.” She made her 
first appearance for his benefit, as Lady Macbeth, in the summer ot 
1835, and achieved a decided success. So poor was sheat the time, 
that she had not the means of purchasing a dress for the part ; pride 
forbade her making this known until the last moment, and then a 
costume had to be borrowed from an actress of about double her 
dimensions, and made to fit as it would. She now returned to the 
North, but misfortune still pursued her, for she had no sooner obtained 
an engagement at the Bowery, New York, than she was prostrated by 
illness, from which she had scarcely recovered when the theatre was 
burned to the ground, and all the theatrical wardrobe she had 
pinched herself to scrape together went with it. Even without 
such reverses, it was a terrible uphill fight, since she had to contend 
against such physical disadvantages as a face plain to ugliness, and a 
raw-boned masculine figure that would have been scarcely acceptable 
in amale. I can remember her at a much later period, clad ina 
hideous beaver bonnet, a short rough jacket, and very narrow skirts, 
striding up and down the stage during the rehearsal of a play, and dis- 
. cussing the business witha gruff voice suggestive of anything ratherthan 
the softsex. In Romeo she made an immense hit, and a yet greater 
sensation as Nancy Sikes, considered in America one of her greatest 
parts, though I do not think she ever performed it in England. In 
1844 she was brought from New York to Philadelphia to play the 
leading parts with Macready, with whose style she from that time 
became strongly infected. 

Having reached the highest pinnacle of fame upon the American 
stage, it was now her ambition to test her powers upon a London 
audience, and at the end of the year just named she set sail for 
England. There was less gush and charlatanism in the theatrical 
profession in those days ; the photographic art—happy days !—was 
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unborn, and the guid pro guo system, “ You beat the big drum for me 
in England, and I’ll do the same for you in the States,” was unthought 
of ; the actor or actress from America was nobody until he or she 
had proved to be somebody, and when Charlotte Cushman arrived 
in the old country there was no deputation to receive her, and no 
suppers organised in her favour. She tock humble lodgings in 
Covent Garden, made a pound of mutton chops last her three days 
for dinner, hastened to offer her services to the London managers, 
and was rebuffed by one and all. 

How she ultimately obtained her first engagement in London is 
related by George Vandenhoff in his Reminiscences—as told to 
him by the manager himself. ‘On her first introduction, Miss 
Cushman’s personal gifts did not strike Maddox as exactly those 
which go to make up a stage heroine, and he declined engaging 
her. Charlotte certainly had no pretensions to beauty, but she had 
perseverance and energy, and knew there was the right metal in her ; 
so she went to Paris with a view of finding an engagement there 
with an English company. She failed, too, in that, and returned to 
England more resolutely bent than ever on finding employment there, 
because it was now more than ever necessary to her. It was a 
matter of life and death almost. She armed herself, therefore, with 
letters—so Maddox told me—from persons who were likely to have 
weight with him, and again presented herself at the Princess’s, but 
the little Hebrew was obdurate as Shylock, and still declined her 
proffered services. Repulsed, but not conquered, she rose to depart ; 
but as she reached the door, she turned and exclaimed : ‘I know I 
have enemies in this country, but’—and here she cast herself upon 
her knees and raised her clasped hands aloft—‘so help me rll 
defeat them.’ She uttered this with the energy of lady Macbeth and 
the prophetic spirit of Meg Merrilies. ‘ Hullo !’ said Maddox to him- 
self, ‘s’help me! she’s got de shtuff in her,’ and he gave her an 
appearance, and afterwards an engagement in his theatre.” Nota 
day too soon, for her resources were nearly exhausted. Edwin 
Forrest was engaged at the same time to appear at the Oxford Street 
house, and Maddox wished the two débuts to be made together, but 
Miss Cushman would not consent to this arrangement, she must rise 
or fall by herself alone. How wise was her determination was soon 
made evident by the crushing failure of that ranting, roaring tragedian. 

Miss Cushman’s first appearance upon the English stage was on 
February 14, 1845; the part she selected was Bianca, in the now 
almost forgotten tragedy of “‘ Fazio.” As soon as she was fairly in 
the great scenes of the play her power and intensity, her pathos and 
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abandon, carried away the house. She used to relate in after years 
how, being so completely overcome by excitement and the nervousness 
of a first appearance before the most critical audience in the world. 
she lost for a moment all self-command, and only recovered her 
presence of mind through the long-continued applause. But when 
she faced the house the sight that met her eyes thrilled her in a 
manner she could never forget. The audience had risen en masse, 
some had mounted on their seats, and were frantically waving hats and 
handkerchiefs and wildly cheering. ‘All my successes put together 
since I have been upon the stage would not come near my success 
in London,” she wrote to her mother. 

Her own success being assured, she made no objection to perform 
occasionally with Forrest, who, however, soon retired from the scene 
of his discomfiture. Burning with rage, he accused Macready of 
having organised a clique and of joining in the hisses against him. 
There was not a shadow of evidence to support the charge, but it 
nearly proved a fatal one to the English tragedian, for when he 
visited America, Forrest so incited the New Yorkers against him that 
it led to what are called the Forrest riots, during which some twenty 
persons were killed, and Macready narrowly escaped with his life. But 
to return to Miss Cushman : she played a round of legitimate parts, 
Lady Macbeth, Julia in “The Hunchback,” Rosalind, and others, 
with ever-increasing success, but probably produced the most pro- 
found impression of all in the character of Meg Merrilies. There is a 
story connected with her first appearance in the part in America that 
is worth repeating. During the earlier part of her stage career she 
was playing utility, that is to say going on for anything, at the Park 
Theatre, New York, while Braham, the great English tenor, was 
fulfilling a starring engagement there ; Henry Bertram was one of 
his favourite parts; on the morning of the night on which “Guy 
Mannering ” was to be played, Mrs. Chippendale, the first wife of the 
old Haymarket actor, the stock Meg Merrilies, was taken ill, and 
Charlotte Cushman was asked to undertake the part at a moment’s 
notice. When the performance was over there came a tap at her 
dressing-room door; it was Braham. ‘“ Miss Cushman,” he said, “I 
have come to thank you for the most veritable sensation I have expe- 
rienced for a long time. I give you my word that when I saw you in the 
first scene I felt acold chill run through me. Where have you learned 
to do anything like that?” The Meg Merrilies of Miss Cushman, 
however, bore no more resemblance to Scott’s old crone than did 
the witches of Shakespeare to the wretched old hags that Scotch James 
persecuted. The Meg of Charlotte Cushman was a sibyl, a pythoness, 
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before whose oracular utterances the boldest might have trembled. 
What a thrill went through the audience as she suddenly darted from 
the side scene and then stood motionless, with one claw-like finger of 
a skeleton hand pointed at Henry Bertram ; what a face! blanched 
and tanned and wrinkled and scarred, as it were, by the storms of 
centuries, blear-eyed, with Medusa-like grey locks straggling from 
beneath a kind of turban, while the tall bony figure was clad in a 
mass of indescribable rags, shreds, patches of all colours, marvellously 
real. Who that ever heard it can forget her delivery of the prophecy, 
more especially the two last lines : 
Till Bertram’s might and Bertram’s right 
Shall meet on Ellangowan’s height. 

The tall weird figure on tiptoe, the withered arms thrown up, one 
holding her staff far above her head, the flashing eyes, the deep rough 
voice rising to the shriek of a bird of prey upon the final word—it was 
not mere acting, it was an inspiration as great as anything Rachel 
ever achieved. I once heard an old actor, who was playing Dandie 
Dinmont, say that he had to turn away his head while supporting 
her in her death scene ; and I have seen ladies in the house cover 
their faces with their hands, unable to endure the sight of the dying 
agonies of that awful face in th2 last fierce struggle against the 
coming doom. When a'l was over, she was borne off the stage, 
and some little time elapsed between her death and the fall of 
the curtain, sufficient for her to wash off her hideous mask, and 
paint and powder her face, though the dress was unchanged, for the 
call. It was a curious bit of coquetry for so great am artiste, but 
she invariably did it. Miss Cushman’s engagement at the Princess’s 
extended over eighty-four nights, though not consecutive, opera 
and other lighter entertainments alternating with her performances ; 
an arrangement far more favourable to artistic acting than the 
present grinding and monotonous drudgery of unbroken long runs. 
Miss Cushman remained in England until 1850, but did not again 
appear at the Princess’s. Of her triumph at the Haymarket in the 
part of Romeo I have given some account elsewhere. She paid a 
second visit to England in 1852, performing with undiminished 
success in London, and starring throughout the provinces. She 
finally retired from the stage in New York in 1861. 

During the entire period of Maddox’s management, opera occu- 
pied a prominent position in the Princess’s programmes ; native 
composers—Balfe, Linley, Loder—alternating with the works of the 
foreign masters. Here was produced, in 1849, Loder’s charming 
“Night Dancers” ; in the same year Alfred Wigan delighted London 
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with his exquisite performance of Achille Dufaid, in “ The First 
Night.” In the next year we find Louisa Pyne and Harrison singing 
in “ Gustavus.” 

At the close of the season we have arrived at, Maddox grew tired 
of a speculation which was, to say the least, not remunerative, and 
on September 28, 1856, the theatre was reopened under the joint 
management of Charles Kean and Robert Keeley. The initial 
performance was “ Twelfth Night,” with Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
Harley, Meadows, Addison, Ryder, Vining, &c., in the principal 
parts. Lovel’s “ Wife’s Secret” was the first original production ; 
then came a revival of “ Henry IV.,” with that fine old actor, 
Bartley, the last of the Falstaffs, as the fat knight. The advent of 
Charles Kean to the management of the Princess’s Theatre com- 
menced a most important era in stage history. In Shakespearian 
revivals he had been anticipated by Charles Kemble and Macready 
at Covent Garden and Drury Lane, and the latter had left little or 
nothing to be improved upon ; and I have always considered that it 
was for the acclimatisation of the higher school of French melodrama 
that his management was chiefly remarkable. “ Pauline” (1850), 
a powerful drama founded upon one of Dumas’ shorter stories, was 
a new sensation, combining as it did the exciting incidents of a 
transpontine play with the refinement of the legitimate. There is 
a story told of the Queen becoming so excited over one of the scenes 
that she held the curtains of her box convulsively grasped until 
the situation was past. This play created a host of imitations, in 
which a fascinating hero, beneath a polished and gentle exterior, 
hid the heart of a tiger ; while the duel scene, where a loaded 
and an unloaded pistol are placed beneath the table-cloth, and each 
combatant draws his weapon by chance, has been copied again and 
again. This play, and the marvellous success of a much more 
notable production, “The Corsican Brothers,” Gallicised our stage for 


‘a generation. The thrilling mysticism of the story of the twin brothers 


—in those ante-spiritualism and Pepper’s ghost days—that awfully real 
ghost, without blue fire, that glided upon the scene in so incompre- 
hensible a manner ; that weird ghost melody that haunted us night 
and day after first hearing it ; that terrible duel, the like of which 
had never been seen by an English audience accustomed to associate 
“ a terrific combat ! ! !” with short basket-hilted swords chopped in 
time to music—this most absorbing of melodramas, with an absence 
of all the old vulgar, noisy elements of the English school, took the 
town by storm ; it was veritably a new dish for the jaded palates or 
the playgvers, and from that time they were continually craving for 
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more. When the play was revived by Mr. Irving, with an elaboration 
of detail never dreamed of in the days of its first production, the old 
playgoers flocked to the Lyceum, eager to renew the old impressions ; 
but, alas! the novelty was gone, the ghost music no longer thrilled 
them; the famous leap was criticised and pronounced clumsy and 
absurd ; and even the duel scene, marvellously as it was set, fell flat. 
The younger generation shrugged its shoulders, and thought how 
much it had advanced in its ideas of stage art upon its predecessor, 
while the elder felt disappointed. But the exultation of the one 
and the humiliation of the other were equally unfounded; during 
the last thirty or forty years the theme of the famous French 
drama has been taken up so frequently, with endless variations, that 
it is but an oft-told story of which we are weary. Charles Kean’s 
performance of the Brothers was a fine and impressive piece of 
acting, with a peculiar charm in ‘the first act, though Fechter’s was 
the more powerful, picturesque, and Corsican ; the tiger-like ferocity 
of the latter in the last scene was far more natural, more in conso- 
nance with the character, than the fatalistic calmness of Kean, followed 
by Mr. Irving ; but no Chateau Renaud ever approached the first 
representatives, Alfred Wigan and Walter Lacey, in ease and polish 
and quiet intensity ; we have had the part played in late years ina 
manner that rather suggested Chateau Renaud’s valet aping his 
master than the man himself. Charles Kean’s management, how- 
ever, is most strongly associated with those archzological revivals ot 
Shakespeare’s plays, for which more credit is assigned to him than is 
due, for the idea had been worked out not only by Macready at 
Drury Lane, but by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, with fine practical 
judgment, though not perhaps with such strict antiquarian accuracy. 

It was just the period at which the theatre had reached its lowest 
ebb in popular estimation, and, most fatal of all failings, was most 
unfashionable. With one or two exceptions, the West-end houses 
staged their productions in the shabbiest and most slovenly manner ; 
the dresses were barbarously inappropriate and tawdry, the scenery 
dingy and primitive. Charles Kean reformed this altogether, and 
started that first wave of reaction in things theatrical that was followed 
up by Fechter and the Bancrofts, and has reached high-water mark at 
the Lyceum, under Henry Irving, and at the Princess’s, under Wilson 
Barrett. . 

The performances at Windsor Castle seem to have suggested 
these revivals, which commenced, in the early part of 1852, with 
“King John ;” “ Macbeth ” followed the next year, “ Richard III.” 
in 1854, “Henry ,VIII.,” “The Winter's Tale,” and “A Mid- 
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summer Night’s Dream” in 1856, “Richard II.” and “The 
Tempest” in 1857, and “King Lear” and “The Merchant of 
Venice” in 1858. Shakespeare was alternated with “ Sardana- 
palus,” one of the most splendid and notable of the Princess’s pro- 
ductions (1853), “ Faust,” “ The Courier of Lyons,” and “ Louis XI.” 
in 1855. The revivals, however, were played only three times a 
week, a variety of pieces being performed on the alternate nights. 
It is remarkable how closely Mr. Irving’s management at the Lyceum 
has followed upon Kean’s lines, in several instances even to the same 
pieces. Louis XI. was one of Kean’s finest impersonations, but his 
latest successor has surpassed him both in power of execution and 
subtlety of conception. 

Certain salient points of these revivals seem to have been lost 
sight of and forgotten. We are always too ready to give the 
foreigner credit for all we know, and to hail every new importation 
from across the Channel as a revelation ; that we have learned much 
both from the French and Germans is beyond dispute—-and they may 
have caught a few ideas from us, though I suppose it will be con- 
sidered presumptuous to hint at such a thing. When the Saxe- 
Meiningen company came over we all cried with one voice that 
such grouping and such management of crowds had never before 
been seen upon the London stage; and thereby old playgoers dis- 
played a wonderful shortness of memory, for the public entry of 
Bolingbroke and the captive king, which Charles Kean introduced 
as an episode between the fourth and fifth acts of “ Richard II.,” was 
as full of animation, individuality, and colour as the famous Marc 
Antony scene in Julius Ceesar as represented by the German com- 
pany. I have a most vivid recollection of this scene—a winding 
street, filled with a restless crowd, every personage of which was an 
independent unit, acting apparently upon the impulse of the moment, 
laughing, jostling, fighting, neck-craning, indulging in horse-play, 
but never for an instant inert; the doors, windows, and balconies of 
the antique houses built on each side the stage were crowded with 
eager spectators, some watching the vagaries of the crowd, others 
straining to catch the first sight of the coming pageant. At the 
distant sound of the trumpets, the street became a chaos, a shouting, 
scrambling, fighting mob, struggling for each coign of vantage, until 
the advanced guard, pushing back the people right and left, cleared 
a path. Then came the realisation of Shakespeare’s fine de- 
scription :— 


The rude, misgovern’d hands from window tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard’s head ; 
while as Bolingbroke entered upon his hot and fiery steed, 
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You would have thought the very windows spake, 

So many greedy looks of young and old 

Through casements darted their-desiring eyes. 
Nothing more perfect, more realistic than was this episode has ever 
been seen upon any stage. There were some fine things in 
“The Winter’s Tale”; the Saturnalia might have passed unchal- 
lenged until ‘the Walpurgis Night was seen at the Lyceum ; and a 
picture more replete with classic beauty, poetic conception, and 
fine grouping than the Statue Scene it would be difficult to imagine. 
Notable among the stage effects in Kean’s revivals, were the vision 
of Katharine of Arragon in “ Henry VIII.” in which the lime light 
was used for the first time, and the burning of the palace of 
Sardanapalus, a scene unsurpassed in terror until we saw the earth- 
quake in “Claudian”; and it is only by such comparisons we can 
estimate our progress in scenic illusion, and do justice to the work 
of the past. 

In mechanical appliances the Princess’s productions were at a 
disadvantage in comparison with ours ; the lime light was only just in- 
troduced, the electric was unknown, for stage effects; and the art of 
building up such scenes as the Temple of Artemis or the Palace of 
Claudian was reserved for the present generation. Not less remark- 
able has been our advance in the cost of stage productions. Kean 
never spent more than four or five thousand upon a revival, and this 
was considered marvellous in those days. Messrs. Irving and Wilson 
Barrett have more than doubled such sums. Again, salaries were 
incomparably smaller. For some time John Ryder, who played 
seconds to Kean, received only three pounds ten a week, until dis- 
covering that another actor of about equal position was in the receipt 
of eight, he threatened to break his engagement unless his salary 
was at once doubled ; a request which was complied with. Now such 
an actor would command from thirty to fifty pounds a week. On 
the other hand, Kean raised the ballet girls from a shilling a night, 
their old pay, out of which they had to find shoes and stockings, to a 
guinea a week, and found them everything. The Shakespearian 
companies at the Princess’s, though decidedly inferior to those of 
Sadler’s Wells under Phelps, included John Ryder, who, in such 
character parts as Friar Lawrence and Hubert, and all parts of level 
elocution, has left no successor; Walter Lacey, an actor of a higher 
calibre than poor “ Jack,” Alfred Wigan, whose name it is sufficient 
to mention ; Harley, who was for some time the Shakespearian clown 
par excellence; Meadows, a capital actor in old men and character parts; 
Graham, Mrs, Ternan, Carlotta Leclerg, and many others that now 
live only in the memory of old playgoers. 
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Charles Kean, with all his peculiarities, his bad voice, his insig- 
nificant figure, and lack of impulse, was a discerning and intellectual 
actor ; his Richard the Second was a most scholarly performance ; 
his delivery of the beautiful speeches which Shakespeare has put into 
the mouth of the unhappy King ; his noble and pathetic bearing in 
the trial and last scene, and the kingly dignity with which he invested 
his fall, were full of beauty ; the same qualities marked his Cardinal 
Wolsey, while I have never seen his Leontes, more especially in the 
last scene, approached. Whatever he did—Hamlet, Macbeth, or even 
Lear and Othello—was distinguished by fine taste, scholarly judgment, 
deep study of, and veneration for, his author, and essentially appealed 
to the cultured playgoer by its perfect refinement. I have read and 
heard the highest eulogies passed upon Mrs. Charles Kean, but when 
I saw her, in 1856, she was very stout and fassée, with a thin, 
high-pitched voice that grated upon the ear, and her acting was a 
disappointment. ‘The runs thirty years ago were not long enough, 
the Princess’s was too small and the prices were too low, six shillings 
being the highest, for such costly productions to be remunerative. 
The partnership with Keeley was of short duration, that gentleman 
having retired in 1851, and in the autumn of 1858 Charles Kean 
announced the farewell season of his management. The last of his 
Shakespearian revivals was “ Henry the Fifth,” produced in the follow- 
ing year, Mrs. Kean performing the part of Chorus ; he made his 
final bow as a manager on August 29th, in the part of Cardinal 
Wolsey, though he afterwards appeared here, in several short starring 
engagements. 

In the September of the same year Mr. Augustus Harris, the 
father of the present lessee of Drury Lane, succeeded to the vacant 
throne ; the most notable event of his reign was the introduction of 
Fechter to the English public. The famous French actor’s first 

appearance upon the London stage was on November 4, 1860, in 
“Ruy Blas.” We were far more insular in our prejudices in those 
days than we are now, and the new actor had to reckon with 
such feelings; but his charm of manner, his pathos, his passion, and 
above all his marvellous love-making, carried the audience by storm. 
So far, however, he was upon his own ground, a French actor ina 
French play, the ideal hero of romantic drama ; but when it was 
announced that he was about to challenge comparison with the great 
English actors of the past and present, and play Hamlet—witha French 
accent, British jealousy of the foreigner began to bristle again ; 
nevertheless the experiment was the sensation of the season. On 
the night on which Fechter first played the part of the melancholy 
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Dane on the stage of the Princess’s Theatre, was rung the death-knell 
of the old school of acting ; it was the beginning of a revolution in 
English histrionic art, to be followed shortly afterwards at the Lyceum 
by a revolution in stage art ; Fechter was the Luther of our theatre, 
and the actors of the present day—Mr. Irving, more especially, though 
in no way an imitator—are his disciples. We have had so many 
** original” Hamlets during the last five-and-twenty years, that we 
can scarcely conceive the effect produced by this daring innovator 
upon those accustomed to the orthodox rendering ; he discarded 
black velvet and bugles for a flowing costume of plain cloth, and 
short black hair for flaxen locks ; he threw all traditions, all con- 
ventionalisms to the winds; he treated Hamlet as a new part and 
played it according to his own conceptions, unbiassed by any that 
had gone before ; he sat where others had stood in the centre of the 
stage ; he was free, colloquial, easy; all this was rank heresy to the ortho- 
dox, but hailed as a revelation by those of finer intelligence. The ren- 
dering of the first soliloquy, by its fine passionate sensitiveness, at once 
seized upon the imagination of the audience, and the beauty of the 
scene with Ophelia took the house by storm. He was finest in the 
earlier portions of the play; “To be or not to be” was execrable, 
and the fifth act was indifferent, yet the impression produced by the 
whole was a deep and lasting one. That his success in Hamlet was 
not due to a mere craving for novelty was proved when he attempted 
to apply the same canons of art to “ Othello”; then the condemna- 
tion was all but universal. 

In the October of 1862, Mr. Harris was succeeded by a Mr. 
Lindus, who gave way in the following year to Mr. George Vining. 
The latter almost inaugurated his management by a first appearance 
that promised great things. I allude to that of Mademoiselle Stella 
Colas, whose fine rendering of Juliet evoked the most extraordinary 
enthusiasm among a large section of the playgoing public ; although 
a French rather than an Italian Juliet, it was undoubtedly a striking 
and powerful performance ; but she was but a shooting star that quickly 
disappeared from the theatrical horizon. Mr. Vining’s régime was 
chiefly remarkable for the number of sensational dramas it gave to 
the stage. The first of these, at the Princess’s, was “ The Streets 
ot London,” with its then wonderful fire scene, alas! long since 
extinguished by succeeding marvels of stage mechanism; “ Arrah na 
Pogue,” and “ Never Too Late to Mend” followed in 1865. Most 
of us remember George Vining’s impolitic fight with the press and a 
portion of the public over this play ; it was splendidly mounted for 
those days ; the model prison was one of the first of those elaborately 
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built scenes which have been the wonders of modern stagecraft. 
BenjaminWebster succeeded to the management in 1869, then came 
Chatterton ; but neither did much to enhance the reputation of the 
house, though attempts were made to revive the legitimate drama, 
with Phelps in the leading parts ; and it may be mentioned, ez fas- 
sant, that it was now that the younger playgoer had the last oppor- 
tunity of witnessing that fine actor to any advantage in the heroes of 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. And now the days of the old Princess’s 
Theatre began to be numbered ; the last remarkable production seen 
upon its boards was Charles Reade’s version of “ L’Assommoir,” 
“ Drink,” (1879); a gloomy and revolting play that was only re- 
deemed by the extraordinary performance of Mr. Charles Warner in 
the part of Coupeau, and it is not too much to say that no greater 
acting, of its kind, or more perfect grasp of character, has been seen 
by the present generation. In the November of 1880 the “ New 
Princess’s Theatre,” which from the stalls is the most gloomy and 
depressing house in London, opened with Mr. Edwin Booth, a most 
unfortunate engagement, which inauspiciously inaugurated the new 
building. Gloomy indeed were its prospects until it came into the 
hands of its present lessee. The old glories of the Princess’s 
Theatre, after a long eclipse, have been brilliantly revived by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, whose magnificent productions have never been 
surpassed in splendour ; such scenes as the Palace of Tarquin, the 
eatthquake in “ Claudian,”’ the Palace of Helle, have made an era 
in stage history, and in addition to such renown, Mr. Barrett has 
honestly earned a meed of praise that cannot be bestowed upon 
any other contemporary management, for his gallant support of 


English authors. 
H. BARTON BAKER. 
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THE VAL D’ANNIVIERS. 
I. 


T is a thousand pities that Tom Hood never travelled by train in 
the Rhéne Valley in the dog-days, or we might have had an 
epigram on the subject equal to that on the Opera House. 

For my part, language fails to express my feelings, and I must 
put down the sufferings entailed on me by the journey from Montreux 
to Sierre in July in the same category as Mr. Gladstone’s Turk : they 
are simply ‘‘ inexpressible.” 

Four hours’ journey in a horse-box through the burning heat of 
Arabia, brought the survivors of our rash expedition to the oasis of 
Sierre, where we landed more dead than alive, and, staggering up the 
white and dusty road, reached at length the welcome, though fly- 
stricken, shelter of the Hotel de la Poste. 

Here the hearty greeting vouchsafed to the whole party by my 
old friends, the host and hostess, and the rapid preparation of an 
inviting meal, soon drew our thoughts from the horrors of the voyage, 
to dwell upon the higher (and cooler) flights which were to commence 
with the morrow’s dawn, 

It is a quaint and interesting place this half-Italian-looking, 
wholly patois-speaking town, with its queer old strongholds, 
picturesque corners, and decaying monastic retreats. 

One of our finest water-colour artists, Mr. Croft, has for some 
years made the place his painting headquarters during the late 
autumn months, and, indeed, the neighbourhood is full of beautiful 
and interesting subjects. 

As I sat at my window and watched the moonlight casting its 
broad mysterious.shadows across the grass-grown court, while the 
plashing fountain below me murmured sleepily and steadily, a 
delicious old-world drowsiness crept over me, and I turned into bed 
in my wainscotted chamber, with a feeling which is well described in 
the chapter on life at a feudal castle in those admirably “ Happy 
Thoughts ” of the present editor of Punch. 


Half-past four, and a splendid morning! Such were my waking 
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thoughts. No more old-world dreams! ‘‘ Excelsior” must be our 
practical motto to-day, with no hanging back or faltering in our 
upward course. A light breakfast, and then ex route for unknown 
heights. 

We left our baggage to follow us in the mail-cart, and started 
across the dew-bespangled meadows for the handsome suspension 
bridge over the muddy Rhéne. On our left rises the rocky eminence 
of La Géronde, with a picturesque building crowning the highest 
point. This was in former days a Carthusian monastery, but is now 
a farm-house. The Rhone has cut its way through the mountain at 
this point, and left this natural stronghold isolated in the plain. 

Half-a-mile beyond the bridge we reached the little village of 
Chippis, at the mouth of the deep gorge, whence issues the torrent of 
the Navigenze, and turning to the right we passed the church, with 
a fine old mulberry tree outside the gate—refreshing sight—and 
wound our way painfuliy up the steep and stony path, through a 
wood of dwarf oaks, guiding ourselves by the telegraph-posts till we 
emerged on the short grass below the post-road. 

Anything like the grasshoppers, crickets, butterflies, and other 
sun-loving insects at this spot I have never seen! ‘The plagues ot 
Egypt became at once appreciable to us. 

Joining the road here we soon reached Niouc, a collection ot 
chalets clustering on the steep slope of the hill at the commencement 
of the Val d’ Anniviers. Here we halted a while, to count and 
arrange the spoil which had fallen to our nets on the ascent. 

The view of the mountains on the other side of the Rhéne 
Valley is very fine, and we recognised an old friend in the Diablerets, 
an enemy to be overcome in the snowy Wildstriibel, and a vapour 
bath in the long ribbon of railway spread out down the valley. 

Then up and onwards towards the goal of Vissoye, whose tall 
spire and white chapel rise prominently enough far ahead, and behind 
it the snowy pyramids of the Trifthorn and the Gabelhorn, with the 
giant Rothhorn, and the fork-topped Besso. 

The road, after leaving Niouc, skirts several huge precipices, and 
is taken through three tunnels or galleries in the live rock, the 
darkened coolness of which is a welcome contrast to the heat and 
glare of the white highway. 

Between the second and third tunnels we were refreshed by the 
sight and sound of a trickling stream of clear water, and one and all 
made a forward rush to absorb some of the inviting fluid, for there is 
no water to be had up to this point on the way up. 

But, alas! suddenly there recurred to me the warning uttered 
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only a few hours ago by our host of the Poste: “ Drink not of the 
water which you will find on the road beyond Niouc, for it is fair to 
the eye and to the taste, but deadly to the stomach ; wherefore (for 
our stomachs’ sake—or his pocket’s ?) take with you a little wine.” 

Between us and the babbling brook there rose spectres of hideous 
shape, and on their foreheads were their names written “Goitre,” 
“Typhus,” and such.-like words of dread. 

Slowly and sadly we turned and left the spot; the stream’s 
ripple turned to mocking laughter in our ears. 

For had we not finished the wine on those sun-dried slopes an 
hour ago, and spent many minutes and much moisture in pelting 
stones at the empty bottle ? 

We thought of the irony of the Psalmist, whose “ moisture was 
like the drought in summer,” and we sighed. 

We thought of that ancient and persistent marine bore, with his 


Water, water, everywhere, 
Ne any drop to drink. 


But all things have an end, and so, after another hour’s walk 
along the road we reached a little hamlet, and near it a saw-mill, 
and much water ! 

I pass over in silence those few moments of exquisite enjoyment : 
there are things too sacred for print. 


There is one thing about this lower end of the Val d’Anniviers 
which can hardly fail to strike the most casual observer. It is the 
extreme steepness of the slopes, and the singular way the villages are 
Aung on them. 

Mark Twain, in his “ Tramp Abroad,” dwells on this peculiarity 
in other parts of Switzerland, and I recollect a woodcut of a Swiss 
farmer falling out of his farm over a cliff. This very thing actually 
occurred at one of the villages in this valley. 

The priest, who I suppose “farmed” the glebe himself, went out 
one day to cut hay for his cow or his ass, and, happening to slip in 
his meadow, rolled out of it and the world together. His body was 
found in the torrent, but his soul was missing—though I trust it has 
long been at rest in a far-off home. 

One village on the west side of the valley looks, from the road, as 
if nailed to a wall of cliff. This village rejoices in the suggestive name 
of “ Pain-sec,” and local rumour says that the name is well-earned. 
There is but one bakery, at the lower end of the village, and so great 
is the inhabitants’ dread of fire (it is a Roman Catholic village) that 
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they will only allow it to be used once a year! Hence it arises that 
the bread which is left after the grand baking, becomes, towards the 
end of the twelve months, rather dry, and the ingenious would-be 
eaters have devised the expedient of cutting it on blocks with a 
hatchet. 

The idea of shifting the bakery to the top of the village has not 
yet occurred to these rustic philosophers, or has been scouted as 
revolutionary, for they are very conservative hereabouts. 

In this sceptical age I am aware that these facts will not be in 
any danger of being accepted as such, but I have eaten the bread 
myself, soaked in soup, and I can testify that it is harder than a ship’s 
biscuit, though not so hard as a lump of granite. 

However, this is a very wide digression. An hour of pleasant 
walking through pine woods, huge boulders, and beneath lofty crags, 
brought us to the outskirts of the ancient village of Vissoye, the chief 
place in the valley ; and the first building which met our sight was 
the new and whitewashed hotel, square and ugly without, but clean 
and comfortable within, where the wants of weary folk are relieved 
by the members of a family which for real kindness, hospitality, and 
unvarying politeness is facile princeps among the hotel-keepers of my 
acquaintance. 

The head of the family is butler to the Bishop of Sion, and some 
of his Grace’s best vintages stock the cellar of his faithful servitor, and 
go to refresh his friends and customers, at very little profit, I fear, to 
the servitor. 

Once landed in this haven of rest and good cheer, we have time 
to look around us, and I feel sure that if one-half only of the charms 
and peculiarities of this little-visited valley were once known to the 
world of tourists and lovers of mountain scenery, it would soon 
become one of the best-liked summer resorts of those who care to 
combine amusement, admiration of nature, and self-improvement. 

I have passed lightly over the grandeur of the road by which we 
ascend from the steaming valley to the pure air of this lofty village, 
4,000 feet above the sea, because it is impossible for me to do justice 
to it in words, and I prefer to leave its appreciation to the individual 
taste of each visitor to the place. I will only say that it is, to my 
mind, unsurpassed by any single road in Switzerland, both as a marvel 
ut engineering skill and in variety of scenery. 

The village of Vissoye (and indeed the whole valley) is full of 
legends respecting the incessant wars waged by the hardy mountaineers, 
first against the ever-encroaching power of mighty Rome, and later 
against the feudal robbers who held the lower parts of the valley, and 
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built their towers on many a commanding point, but who never 
retained more than a nominal sway over these fertile slopes. 

At Vissoye, however, the local chief seems to have possessed a 
more real, because more popular, authority. 

Much interesting information is to be had from the curé of the 
church, a very pleasant hospitable man, not at all inclined to burn 
heretics, except, as he says, in the form of English wax matches, 

The church is a plain and by no means beautiful edifice, but pos- 
sesses a fine tower and spire, and is most picturesquely placed at the 
very edge of the ravine, with the handsome chalets of the curé and 
his vicaire beside it, at the foot of the ruined steps leading up to 
what was originally, I believe, the feudal fortress, of which no traces 
remain except these steps and some almost unrecognisable fragments 
of walls. 

Its place is now occupied by an ugly whitewashed chapel, quite 
unworthy its magnificent site, perched as it is on the highest point of 
a sort of rocky back-bone, and visible from the first entrance into 
the valley. The sunset on the snowy peaks which close the valley as 
viewed from this spot is one of the finest sights I have ever seen. 
Night after night have I left the dinner-table to get a sight of the 
mysterious and beautiful ‘‘Alpen-Gliihen” from the south door of 
the chapel, which, following the “lie” of the narrow ridge, is placed 
north and south instead of east and west. 

I have frequently been struck with the eminently pastoral rela- 
tions existing between the clergy and the peasantry in the secluded 
valleys of the Roman Catholic cantons, and this is nowhere more 
noticeable than in the Val d’Anniviers. Drawn chiefly from the 
peasant class, these rural priests return from their theological studies 
at Sion, or further afield, to their native villages, with sympathies and 
tastes broadened indeed by contact with the outer world, but un- 
estranged from, nay, rendered even more sensitive to, the hopes and 
fears, the petty but absorbing joys and sorrows of their kith and kin. 

The result of this admirable localising system is visible in the 
intimate social intercourse between the curé and the members of his 
congregation, and in the rarity of any disputes about tithes and such 
things. 

Is the harvest bad ?—the curé suffers : but then so do his brother, 
his uncle in the next village, his cousin at the mill, his nephew at the 
inn, and so on ; so that the same causes produce the same effects all 
through the parish, and the general result is harmony and sympathy 
of the happiest kind, and pastor and flock are knitted closer together 
in the bonds of friendship and good-will. 
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On the people themselves this state of things has a directly bene- 
ficial effect, and results in a distinctly religious tendency being visible 
among the whole community. 

In the canton of Vaud, the male population rarely enter a church 
except as a matter of custom—for a baptism, a marriage, or a funeral. 
They live to a great extent outside religion ; whereas in the Roman 
Catholic cantons, the peasant rarely commences his day’s work with- 
out attending an early mass in one of the many chapels placed con- 
veniently at hand. He need not even throw away his cigar at the 
church-door—witness the marks of burning on the pew- backs, seats, 
and ledges even of the parish church of Vissoye. 

“ Come,” says the priest, “‘ come as you are, do not make religion 
a separate part of your existence, but fit it into your daily 
occupations.” 

Such were the actual words of the good curé of Grimenz to me in 
a conversation in 1882. 

From Vissoye, as a centre, there are many most interesting ex- 
cursions to be made, varying from an hour to nine or ten hours in 
length, and during our stay there in 1883 we made several, some 
idea of which I will attempt to give in the pages which follow. 

There are two “ stock” excursions which are generally made from 
Vissoye ; the ascent of the Bella Tola and that of the Becs de 
Bosson, the former on the east, the latter on the west side of the 
valley. 

Both present magnificent panoramic views of almost equal extent, 
and require about the same time (five hours) for the ascent. The 
Bella Tola, however, presents less variety of ground to be crossed, 
and is somewhat tedious ; while the Becs de Bosson offer just suffi- 
cient scrambling to be interesting without any real danger. A guide 
is necessary in both cases. 

We started, a party of five, with a guide, and a porter for the pro- 
visions, about 3.30 A.M. on a glorious July morning, for the Becs. 
Crossing the torrent below Vissoye, we ascended the steep, rough 
path towards Grimenz, a large village at the mouth of the branch 
valley of Moiry, and, shortly after passing this place, struck off to the 
right, upwards through thick pine woods, with rare open glades, 
till we reached the high upland pastures, where, as yet, the cattle 
had not arrived, and the sulphur anemones, bell gentians, and other 
mountain gems were in all their glory. 

Half an hour more brought us to the foot of one of the flying 
buttresses, so to speak, of the mountain, from whence a rough 
clamber landed us on the top of the ridge, and we paused to look 
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around us. The sun had not long risen above the lofty mass of the 
Bella Tola, and the valley below was still wrapped in shadow, with a 
delicate grey mist adding distance to the view of Vissoye and the 
neighbouring hamlets. Faintly and sweetly came the sound of the 
church bells, ringing the early worshippers to mass; while the 
lowing of the cattle on the nearer Alps, and even the unmusical horn 
of the goatherd, borrowed a strange sweetness from the distance and 
the surroundings. At our feet the ground sparkled with all the 
colours of the rainbow on a thousand blades of young grass ; and 
what is that not fifty feet below us, scarcely distinguishable from the 
gray rock on which it grows? Can it be the renowned edelweiss ? 
In twenty seconds five crazy “ Englander,” as the guide calls us, were 
on the spot, plucking wildly at the quaint gray flowers so highly prized - 
by every mountaineer of whatever nationality. Little recked we of 
slips and scratches and falling stones, so long as we could fill pockets 
and haversacks with the spoil ! 

But the guide reminded us that our object was to reach the top 
of the peak before the clouds should rise and impair the view ; so we 
reluctantly scrambled up once more to the ridge, along which we 
mounted for some distance, till we reached the proper flank of the 
mountain. Here we had to cross a steep snow slope, and discussed 
the advisability of roping, but the snow being rather soft, this was 
thought unnecessary, and we accordingly crossed the slope diagonally 
upwards and arrived at the other side very much out of breath. 
The porter, who was a heavy man, and carried extra weight, had a 
very “‘rough crossing,” once or twice almost disappearing, and, as we 
had to haul him out several times, we finally tied him to the rope and, 
when we reached the rocks, hoisted him up to us on his stomach ! 

These same rocks were very awkward customers to tackie, for 
they were sharp and many of them loose, besides being very rotten; 
so that when at last we reached the base of the final peak one of the 
party was minus a large piece of skin, another was obliged to tie on 
the pieces of his boot with string and a spare lace, while a third re- 
garded sadly the crushed remains of his bouquet of edelweiss, upon 
which he had incautiously executed an impromptu slide. 

And now for half an hour of genuine, though not dangerous, rock- 
climbing, in which long legs and arms had the best of it, our “ butter- 
tub” companion having to submit to be ignominiously handed up by 
the porter below to the guide above, like a bale of goods. Poor 
fellow! he was quite overcome with shame, and nearly melted into 


unctuous tears. 
At length our exertions were rewarded with success, and we stood 
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on the summit of the final “beak,” 10,400 feet above the sea. The 
world was literally at our feet. 

One at a time (for the actual top is only a few feet square) we 
mounted, and stood to enjoy the view. 

From the Jungfrau to Mont Blanc, from the Dent du Midi to 
Monte Rosa, all the vast assemblage of rocky points and snow- 
crowned domes rose on every side. Near at hand the huge 
| Weisshorn’s knife edge cuts the air; nearer still the great mass of 
| the Diablons looms white and imposing; farther off rise the 
| pyramidal Rothhorn and Gabelhorn; next to the last the mighty 
| 
| 





Dent Blanche, and behind it, to the left, the terrible Matterhorn, 
with its memories of that awful vengeance wreaked by the genius 
of the mountain on its first conquerors, so graphically described by 
| the survivor. 
To the right of all these come the Dent d’Hérens, the Mont 
Vélan, Grand Combin, and hosts of smaller but still imposing 
| heights ; and far away, enthroned amid his body-guard, the king of 
all, the all-surpassing monarch of the Alps, the great Mont Blanc. 
To the north, from west to east, rise the Diablerets, Wild- 
| striibel, Bietschhorn, and then the giants of the Oberland, while 
almost due east tower the many-topped Mischabel Horner, and south 
! of them the redoubtable Monte Rosa completes the circle of one of 
i the finest panoramic views in Switzerland. 
Perched about the steep sides of the rock, like pigeons on a roof, 
we ate our lunch and drank each other’s healths, not forgetting 
Butter-tub, who returned thanks in a lachrymose strain, which 
induced H. to advise him to pin himself on to the guide’s sleeve, or 
| he would be running down the mountain side. Now the name of the 
| guide was Hans. 
i Lunch and a smoke having come to an end, we commenced the 
| descent, stopping now and then at gaps in the ridge to look over the 
precipice on the east side, and to roll over great fragments of rock 
which went crashing down from ledge to ledge, raising wondrous 
j echoes as they fell, and burying themselves at last amid a white cloud 
in the snow at the bottom. One of these fragments startled from its 
nest a fine eagle, who, evidently regarding the stone as an intentional 
intruder, fiercely pursued it in its fall for some hundred feet or so, 
i and then, as she mounted once more to her eyrie, we heard the 
{| greeting she received from her nestlings. Downwards we plunged 
again, this time avoiding the treacherous rocks, and bearing to the 
right, in view of the Col du Torrent pass to Evolena, enjoyed some 
glissading on the steepish snow. 
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Butter-tub, whose form is better adapted for rolling than sliding, 
caused us much amusement by invariably arriving at the foot of each 
slope in an inverted position, generally minus everything loose. 

Hans had promised to take us home by a short way, used generally 
by the chamois-hunters and colporteurs, and I presume he did so ; 
but it seemed to me when we arrived once more in the Val de Moiry, 
and struck the mule-path through Grimenz, that I had left my legs, 
from the knees downwards, somewhere up above, and did not feel in- 
clined to go back and fetch them. I never saw such a path! Its 
angle must have been somewhere about 170°, and it was all full of 
petrified potatoes or kidneys, with occasional stumps, briar shoots, 
and unexpected roots to give variety to one’s sufferings. 

We limped through Grimenz, and at length arrived, very foot-sore, . 
but triumphant, because of the edelweiss, at the hotel. 

Cold water, cold water, and again cold water, soon set us to rights, 
and we descended to the plentiful and well-cooked table d’héte 
dinner with splendid appetites, and tongues ready to fill the waits 
between the courses. 

There were several well-known mountaineers dining that evening 
on their way to and from Zinal, and their recitals, together with the 
feelings inspired in us by our own exploits, induced us to make up 
our minds to a couple of days at the head of the valley among the 
peaks and glaciers which overlook Zinal. 


II. 


THE Swiss Alpine Club, among many points of difference between 
it and its compeers, has one which is certainly not a mark of in- 
feriority ; it organizes, or rather each section organizes, two annual 
expeditions, one in mid-winter, the other in mid-summer. 

The points selected for these expeditions are generally well chosen, 
as offering considerable variety of interest, not too much exertion, and 
often the inspection of one of the many huts or cadanes which are 
under the club’s supervision. 

It so happened a day or two after the expedition to the Becs de 
Bosson related in the preceding pages, that the Diablerets section 
organised a visit of inspection to the Mountet hut, above Zinal, and on 
our return, about 3 P.m., from a sketching excursion, the hotel was 
alive with members, all sporting the neat ribbon-badge of the S.A. C. 
and just arrived in char-loads from Sierre. 
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There were Swiss of all sorts and conditions, fat and lean, bald 
and hairy, from the active and experienced climber, Professor R., to 
the hard-working boot-maker Mr. D., who never set foot on a glacier 
in his life ; but there was one characteristic which all alike possessed, 
they one and all carried enormous flasks ! 

A very few words with the Professor put me in possession of the 
object of the excursion; and a few minutes’ consultation among 
ourselves resulted in our joining the party, myself as a member of the 
Club, the others as my guests. 

The clubbists were to sleep at Zinal, and, as we had a few prepara- 
tions to make, we allowed them to start ahead of us, and off they 
went-—a convivial party, joking, laughing, and smoking. 

As for ourselves, we remained at Vissoye till the path to Zinal was 
in shade, and then, with knapsacks laden, but light hearts, set off up 
the valley towards the long-admired and vaguely longed-for snow peaks. 

As we advanced up the picturesque and fairly well-kept path, we 
noted many interesting geological features. 

Near Ayer, which we soon pass, are the mines of Grand Prat, 
worked for red nickel and cobalt, and where grey copper ore and 
copper pyritesoccur. Half-way hence to Zinal, and on the west side 
of the valley, is the Pointe de Sorrebois, affording a magnificent 
panorama, easy of access for ladies, greatly helping the knowledge of 
the geology of this part of the Alps, and having a curious jumble of 
schists, beds of gypsum, &c. 

On both sides the mountains have become imposing; we feel 
that we are approaching the great fastnesses of the upper world, whilst 
the ravine beneath us becomes more and more insignificant and at 
length ceases. To the East, the Diablons, looking all but inaccessible, 
and to the west the Garde de Bordon, are the flankers of a mighty 
group, of which the Weisshorn is perhaps the king. 

About half-way to Zinal we passed through a wild and beautiful 
labyrinth of huge boulders, moss-grown and pine-covered, the frag- 
ments of a whole mountain in ruins, which, thirty years before, had 
spread death and destruction over several square miles of pasture. 

Crossing the torrent at this spot we mounted the western slope 
steeply for a time, looking across the stream at the wild jumble of 
rock and vegetation left behind ; and then two hours of easy walking 
brought us within sight of Zinal, and of the huge mountains beyond it. 

The sun was just setting in the unclouded west, but round the 
heads of the peaks hung great rolling masses of vapour, now streaming 
upwards till caught by the wind blowing across some ridge, and 
whirled away in vast rosy flakes, now resting sullenly round the throat 
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of the mountain, gray and frowning like an unwilling volunteer sentry ; 
or again executing all kinds of airy manceuvres, lining off to right 
or left, massing, advancing, retreating, sometimes melting clear away 
and leaving the bare rocks, ice and snow, to glow and glitter in 
fictitious warmth. 

It was a glorious and awe-inspiring scene. All around us the in- 
appreciably stupendous mountains, shutting in the head of the valley, 
towering, one behind the other, in serried phalanx of resistless might, 
and below and around us the puny short-lived erections of man 
scattered over the immense amphitheatre like grains of sand. To 
complete the awfulness of the moment, suddenly from out the far dis- 
tant unseen wilds came, first a dull boom like a cannon shot at sea, 
then a swelling, rushing roar, echoing among the sounding rocks, 
throbbing painfully in our ears, and finally dying away in the distance 
as though the giants were sinking again into their ages-long slumber. 

There is something very purifying in the near neighbourhood of 
these higher mountains, something very wholesome in the humbling 
sense of personal insignificance which cannot but awaken higher 
thoughts—a better realization of the spirit life within us. 

Surely here are temples not made with hands, in whose vastness 
one can recognise a sort of affinity to the power of expansion of the 
human soul ! . 

Is the sceptic quite sure that in casting away such “ superstitions ” as 
these he is not cutting away an integral part of his own nature, pulling 
down a staircase which would lead him more surely upwards than 
that steep ladder which he tries to make for himself out of the ad- 
mittedly insufficient materials of his own knowledge ? 

For me these great mountain solitudes are like so many vivifying 
springs by the wayside of life. The soul drinks in purity, and its 
faith is renewed by the feeling of nearness to its Creator and Father. 
There is a healthy recognition of the smallness of one’s own know- 
ledge, the shortness of one’s mortal life, and yet with it all a sense of 
the power of expansion and comprehensiveness of the soul; self 
becomes lost, merged in the feeling of a universal brotherhood of 
present littleness, of infinite future potentiality. 


All things possess 
Meanings suggested, vast and fathomless 
Beyond themselves. 


But though the secret is beyond our reach, 
Its blessing falls upon us, and content ; 
We feel its soul is love, and all is well, 
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I think we all felt the sobering influence of the scene ; for we all 
sat long and silently watching the glow fade, and the long gray 
shadows steal higher and higher up the western face of the mountains, 
and then slowly and thoughtfully wended our way to the hotel, whose 
cheery lights now began to twinkle not many hundred yards away. 

Within all was confusion and good temper. Good Mme. Epiney 
was run.off her legs with waiting on her thirty hungry and thirsty 
countrymen, who, as is de rigueur on these occasions, had been 
supping copiously. 

I fear that the half-score foreigners, mostly English, who were 
staying in the house, were horribly scandalized by the uproarious 
merriment, and the clouds of “incense” from the invaded sa//e-d- 
manger. 

I heard sundry scornful snorts from that abstemious climber, G., 
and muttered remarks about “a full belly and an empty head,” 
* Alpine pearls before swine,” and such-like rude and insular ejacula- 
tions. Poor man, he had just made a second unsuccessful attack 
on the Rothhorn, and so might be excused. 

We retired early, having been lucky enough to get real beds, and 
soon slept the sleep of the just ; our club friends, however—at least, 
some of them—kept the ball rolling to a very Jate hour, regardless, 
as we heard, of the half-crazy expostulations of the leader.of the 
party, who made periodical raids upon the revellers at intervals 
through the night, occasionally carrying off a victim, but more often 
retiring defeated and shivering in his night costume, to lie sleepless, 
or to dream of his followers, sleepy and heavy-headed, falling into 
some abyss in the glacier which we were to cross on the morrow. 

However, at half-past three on the following morning we were 
awakened by a fearful blast on a hoarse goat-horn just outside our 
door ; and soon the whole party, numbering nearly forty persons, 
including guides and porters, was mustered in front of the hotel, and 
told off into “ cordes” of five tourists, and a guide or porter to each 
* corde.” 

The weather was fine, but a falling barometer warned us not to 
waste time on the march, so at 4.30 A.M. the army filed off across the 
dew-wet meadows and up the steep and rocky path of the Alpe de 
l’Allée, passing a gloomy bit of ravine with a glimpse of a fine water- 
fall in the recess. 

As we ascend the western side of the valley, the stone-covered 
lower end of the great glacier de Durand comes into view beneath 
us, and the great snow-peaks begin to take their real proportions in 
the view. Lo Besso, which looks quite grand from the hotel, 
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dwindles into a very secondary position as its larger neighbours loom 
more and more imposing at every step. 

This upper end of the valley is even more interesting to the 
geologist, the botanist, and the entomologist than the Vissoye district. 

“Ten minutes’ walk from Zinal, on the west side of the stream, is a 
curious mass of dolomitic rock, with occasional occurrence of gypsum 
and efflorescence of saltpetre. This restson what Gerlach .considers 
as ‘elder metamorphic schist.’ Above this dolomite, half-way to the 
summit of the Garde de Bondon, the rocks are composed of ‘ schiste 
lustré,’ which has been referred to the Triassic age by good author- 
ities. Half-way up the Garde de Bordon this schiste lustré gives 
place toa hornblendic schist, also commonly referred to the Trias. 
Many of the rocks which have partly fallen down opposite Zinal 
are tufaceous. The schist adjoining is much decomposed, and it is 
difficult to obtain a good specimen of their contact. Above is a 
carboniferous shale, and then the schist becomes more compact. 
Above this again seems a further mass of tufa. On the same side of 
the valley, near the foot of the glacier, are to be seen indications of 
copper-minerals, and a short level had (in 1878) been driven into 
rock rich in quartz, but beyond a little very poor pyrites and some 
silicates there was nothing to be found. Quartz and calc-spar were 
the chief minerals, and the rocks, not easy to be referred to a distinct 
class, seem to be schistose and very close to a junction with Lory’s 
schiste lustré.” ! 

Most of the strata have dips of from 10 degrees to 15 degrees 
between S. and S.W., and Capt. Marshall-Hall mentions in his 
‘Supplementary Notes ” that he found traces of similar lodes to the 
one above mentioned in the all but inaccessible slopes of Lo Besso, 
on the other side of the valley, occurring at such an elevation as to 
seem to have the same amount and direction of dip. 

As for the flora, among the numerous perennials and the less 
abundant annuals to be met with in the valley, it is sufficient to 
mention the rare white-flowered variety of the rust-leaved Alpine rose, 
many varieties of the gentian and ranunculus, blue and white globu- 
laria, soldanella alpina, the glacier cerastium, anemones, millefoil, 
cinquefoil, starwort, dryas, lousewort, and hosts of other flowering 
plants, besides herbs, lichens and mosses of all kinds. 

But to proceed with our narrative. After two hours’ steady 
walking, and a clamber over the steep lateral moraine, we reached 
the point from whence we were to commence the ascent of the glacier 

1 Supplementary Notes on the Val d’Anniviers, by Marshall-Hall, F.G.S., 
Mineralogical Magazine, No. 12, 1879. 
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towards our first goal, the isolated point in the very centre of the huge 
theatre of ice and snow, called the Roc Noir. 

Walking in loose order over the almost level surface of ice, we 
reached, in half an hour, the foot of the steepish ice-fall, on the east 
side of the glacier, and at the foot of the Besso precipices. 

Here we roped in parties of five, with a guide at the head of each, 
and leaving the séracs and crevasses on our left, began our zigzag 
ascent of the steep snow-slope below the Roc Noir. 

This stiff work soon sorted out those of the party who had pre- 
ferred refreshing sleep to feverish gaiety on the previous night, and 
when we and three or four other “‘cordes” reached the foot of the 
Roc Noir, the revellers were still far behind. One venerable old buck 
had fallen out of the ranks, unable to ascend another step. He was left 
behind with a porter and a brandy-flask, to find his slow way back to 
Zinal ; while the rest of us, throwing off our hempen fetters, clam- 
bered up the 300 feet of precipitous rock, and reached the summit, 
breathless but triumphant. Among the first to arrive was Professor R., 
with his spiked umbrella and light macintosh for all impedimenta. 

Scarcely had I set foot on the top and looked around, when my eye 
caught a sudden movement in the ice of the upper glacier, between 
the Ober Gabelhorn and the Mont Durand. The next momenta 
huge blue mass seemed to bend over the cliff, and then fell, splitting 
into ten thousand pieces, with a noise like a whole park of artillery 
fired together, on the rocks 500 feet beneath, while a tall column of 
white ice-dust sparkled in the sun. 

It was the mountain’s salute to the all-invading ambition of man. 

Soon we all clustered around the rock, sheltering ourselves as best 
we could from the icy wind, and enjoying the view. 

The Roc Noir is a ridge of rock like a camel’s hump, rising out 
of the very centre of the glacier, as it were in a basin ; of which the 
rim, all jagged and broken, is formed by mountains, most of them 
over 13,000, every one over 12,000 feet above the sea. 

The elevation of the Roc itself is 10,260 feet, so that it may be 
easily imagined what a point of view it forms. 

To the north-east towers the gigantic Weisshorn, with the graceful 
Besso below it ; somewhat nearer and south of these, rises the Roth- 
horn ; then the Trifthorn, above the pass or “ Joch” of the same name, 
which leads down to Zermatt; then, in due order round the circle, 
the Gabelhorn, Mont Durand, Dent Blanche, and Grand Cornier. 

But it was too cold to stay long, so we scrambled down again to 
the glacier, and glissaded from the foot of the rock down to the level 
ice below, 
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A comical sight it was to watch the different modes of descent 
adopted by the members of the party. Some, with the indifference born 
of long habit, slipped down over the steep and frozen snow without a 
pause of preparation and without a remark. Others, to whom glis- 
sading was a favourite but seldom-indulged enjoyment, whooped 
and shouted and laughed. Others again, unable to glissade “on 
end,” but knowing that they must get down, sat and performed the 
descent in a matter-of-fact way, shaking the snow off at the bottom 
with a resigned air ; while a few, new to the mountains and the ways 
thereof, stood shuddering on the brink, ran along the edge, looking 
for an easier slope, finally, as a rule, slipped unawares on the hard 
surface, and reached the bottom amidst clouds of snow and shouts 
of derision, and then slunk into the background and maintained © 
an injured silence. 

However, at last we were all down, and trudging once more 
over the now softening snow towards the Mountet hut, the nominal 
end of our expedition. 

On our way we caught sight of three black specks, far away on 
the glacier, and wild yells broke the solemn silence, answered 
shortly by a faint “jédel” in the distance. These three specks 
turned out to be Mr. C and his guide and porter, who had that 
morning crossed the Triftjoch from Zermatt. 

An hour’s walk brought us to the hut, a low, lean-to shed, built 
against a rock at the base of the south face of Besso, and thus sheltered 
from the keenest winds. 

Here fires were lighted and tea and coffee were made, and the 
porters’ loads considerably lightened by the consumption of much 
bread and cold meat. 

The inspection of the hut and its furniture promised, to judge by 
the amount of discussion, to be a long affair; and as we English 
wished to return the same evening to Vissoye, we decided to start 
before the rest of the party. So, shouldering a rope and our 
haversacks, off we went, with a glorious glissade of 500 or 600 feet 
down to the glacier. 

But where is T——? was the general question, as we mustered 
on the rocks preparatory to roping for the descent among the 
crevasses. Where, indeed? 

But an upward look soon explained matters. T , who is a 
nervous man, had shirked the glissade, and was now slowly and 
carefully zigzagging down the slope. No amount of chaff could 
quicken his steps, so we sat down and took turns to jeer at 
him. 
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But his speed was quickened in an unexpected way, which might 
have proved serious for him. 

It appeared that there were others who had observed our start, and 
recollecting their previous sufferings at the Roc Noir, feared they might 
again be forced to perform the same painful feat in gymnastics, and 
so they had slipped away from their comrades, and were carefully 
following the example of the wary T—— ; but not with a like success. 
Suddenly there was a shriek ; a dark form was seen shooting down 
the slope for a patch of rock and loose stones ; scarcely checked by 
these, again he urged along his wild career, this time at a slight 
angle to his original course, and straight for the luckless T——, 
preceded and accompanied by an escort of good-sized stones. 

A moment T: stood tottering, transfixed with horror— 

Obstipuit, steteruntque come, et vox faucibus heesit. 

Then a fearful shock, an awful shriek of terror, and two dark bodies 
fly together down the slope towards us, enveloped in a cloud 
of snowand stones. Instinctively we all turned different ways to flee, 
forgetting the rope that bound us to a common fate, and ere we 
could recover ourselves the thunderbolt was upon us, and six 
human beings were kicking, floundering and struggling in the snow. 
Slowly we gathered ourselves together, sorted out our respective 
limbs, and unwound the rope from its premature position round 
R——’s neck. 

Our Swiss friend was profuse in oaths and apologies, but poor 
‘T. would have none of him, or rather no more of him, and turned 
to take his place in our line with one reproachful rub at his funny- 
bone, which had a world of pathos in it. 

As quickly as possible—for it was beginning to rain—we de- 
scended the steep glacier, keeping well to the right under the slopes 
of Besso, till we reached a spot whence one more glissade, all 
together this time, brought us down to the level ice-field once more. 

Off with the rope and away for Zinal, to get in before the crowd, 
and so obtain a quiet meal. The rain was coming down rather 
heavily as we struggled up the moraine, and in the mist we lost the 
direct path ; but on we went, wildly and recklessly, over the rocky 
slope of the Alpe de PAllée, and landed at last, panting and half-dead 
with thirst, on the verandah of the hotel. 

“ Hallo ! back again! well, I might have guessed as much, bad 
ha’pence,” and so on, dying away along the passages, and ending in 
the slam of a door, told us that friend G. was still waiting for the 
weather to clear. 

However, we were too tired and hungry,to care for a cross- 
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grained water-drinker and his vague personalities, and were soon 
discussing filet de beuf aux pommes frites, Swiss beer, and mountains, 
in the quiet sad/e-d-manger. 

We had an undisturbed meal and a smoke, and were strapping 
on our knapsacks for a return to Vissoye, before the first of the 
clubbists entered the hotel, and, leaving messages of farewell for 
friends among the merry company, we started, in clearing weather, 
for our hotel down the valley. 

Two days later we made a most interesting excursion, past 
Grimenz, along the road to the Col du Torrent, then to the left, up 
to the lower end of the Glacier de Moiry, or Moiré, and brought back 
great bouquets of edelweiss, which we gathered without the slightest 
difficulty or danger close to the path. 

In conclusion, I may mention that our Roc Noir expedition 
occupied just eight and three-quarter hours, including halts, but 
exclusive of the return from Zinal to Vissoye. The walk to the 
Glacier de Moiry and back to Vissoye required five-and-a-half 
hours, exclusive of the edelweiss-gathering. 


A. S. MARSHALL-HALL. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


WiLp ELECTRICAL PROJECTs. 


HEN will scientific education be sufficiently diffused to 

enable inventors to understand that electricity is but one ot 
the forces of nature, like heat and light and gravitation, and no more 
capable of working miracles than these are ? 

According to quite a multitude of dreamers electricity is the 
power of the future, which will supply us with light, heat, mechanical 
power, and even with life itself, The monster gooseberries of the 
“stupid season” are now supplanted by new applications of 
electricity. 

In spite of the sad warning presented by the failure of the late 
Sir C. W. Siemens’s sensationally heralded marvels in promoting hor- 
ticulture by means of the electric light, we have further accounts of 
galvanizing the soil to stimulate its productiveness. Another inventor 
on the other side of the Atlantic ripens whisky by placing incandes- 
cent lamps inside the barrel. 

Long ago, when: patents were very costly, a dreamer of electrical 
dreams secured for himself the monopoly of an improved steam 
boiler, which was to be worked without coal or other fuel by simply 
passing platinum wires through the water, making them red hot by 
means of a galvanic current, and thus getting up and keeping up the 
steam. 

A similar device has been more recently proposed for warming 
railway carriages, and seriously and approvingly described in one or 
more of our engineering journals. The inventor is described as 
“ M. Tommasi, the French electrician,” who proposes to keep up the 
temperature of railway carriage foot-warmers “ by means of the heat 
due to an electric current traversing a high resistance.” The platinum 
wire was neither more nor less than this, but the foot-warmers are to 
obtain their resisted current “ by a dynamo driven off an axle of the 
train, and the circuit passes through all the warmers; a simple 
device allows of the foot-warmer being thrown out of circuit should 
it become unbearably hot.” The electric current is to be applied to 
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the foot-warmers charged with acetate of soda, which, by present 
arrangements, are so readily heated by immersion in hot water, and 
retain their heat for so many hours. 

Instead of such direct heating we are to first heat a boiler, losing 
heat in the production of steam, losing more in working the steam- 
engine, very much more in the dynamo, and more again in trans- 
mission. The cost of such electric heating would be at least twenty 
times as great as the direct heating, not to mention cost of apparatus. 


THe SHAPING OF THE EARTH. 


N an elementary treatise on geology I find the following in 
reference to the shape of the earth: “From this spheroidal 
figure, and what we know of the law of centrifugal force acting on a 
body of yielding material, it is concluded that the earth was in a soft 
and yielding state at the time when it assumed its present form.” 

In another book on physical geography it is stated that “all the 
planets have this spheroidal shape ; and astronomers account for it 
by assuming that they were once in a fluid, plastic condition, and by 
the laws of mechanics, when such a body is made to rotate, it must 
assume this shape.” 

I might easily multiply such quotations, all expounding a widely 
diffused belief that the present spheroidal shape of the earth proves 
that it was formerly composed of softer or more plastic material than 
at present. 

Let us examine this conclusion by considering what would have 
happened if the solid earth was originally rigid—much more so than 
it is now—was a perfect sphere with the same quantity of water on 
its surface as at present. 

Would the spherical shape have remained ? 

To answer this question, we must first consider what is meant by 
sea level—that is, the actual sea level of our existing ocean. Of course 
it is not a flat surface, as it appears on a small area, but is a curved 
surface. What is the nature of the curve? 

It is not that of a spherical curve, but the curve of a spheroid of 
rotation, that oblate spheroid which gives an equatorial diameter 
26} miles greater than the polar diameter, or the actual present shape 
of the earth, irrespective of mountain irregularities. 

Bearing this in mind, we shall easily see that our hypothetical 
rigid solid sphere would, if at rest, be covered uniformly with its 
ocean, but, if rotating, the liquid covering would be driven by the 
rotation towards the equator, would accumulate as a tropical belt, 
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the maximum or equatorial depth of which would be proportionate 
to the rapidity of rotation. There would be a world with all its 
ocean in the tropics and all its dry land around the poles. There 
would be two great circular seashores, one corresponding with a 
parallel of north latitude, the other with a parallel of equal south 
latitude, 

But the land beyond these shores, instead of following sea level— 
zZ.¢. continuing the ocean curve to form an oblate spheroid—would 
rise gradually towards each pole, forming arctic and antarctic moun- 
tains gradually sloping towards the polar summits. With rotation 
speed equal to that of the earth at present, the height of each of these 
polar mountains above sea level (or water surface, as determined 
by gravitation modified by the centrifugal action of rotation) would 
be 6 miles. 

Such a world, exposed to solar radiation as ours is, would have a 
curious climate. Evaporation would proceed very rapidly from the 
surface of the great tropical zone of ocean, and condensation corre- 
spondingly over the circum-polar land. The maximum condensation 
would occur at and near to the poles, where the downfall would be 
snow. Thus would arise a huge glacial accumulation, the ice creep- 
ing ever downwards towards the ocean, and grinding away the 
surface of the land as it advanced. 

Great rivers would flow on all sides from the limits of glaciation, 
bringing with them the débris of land-matter carried by the glaciers; 
and besides this there would be continuous surface weathering and 
washing due to atmospheric action and rain. There would be a con- 
tinual wearing away of the land and corresponding deposition of 
solid matter in the sea. 

As all the lowering action would occur on the circum-polar land, 
and all the heaping deposition in the tropical ocean, the polar 
regions would be flattened, and the tropical accumulations would go 
on increasing until they filled the tropical ocean more or less com- 
pletely, and thus the solid matter of the earth would approximately 
obtain the form of an oblate spheroid of rotation, corresponding to 
that of our globe at the present time. 


ATMOSPHERIC ROCK FORMATIONS. 


HEN in Rome I was much puzzled on observing the difference 
between the level of the ancient and the modern city. 
Ancient Rome is more or less buried, and has been partially dis- 
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interred by excavation. Previous to the excavations some of the 
ancient temples were underground up to the middle of their column- 
shafts, and all are more or less immersed in strata that have been 
deposited since the exodus of Empire to Byzantium. 

The same is the case with ancient London. Roman pavements 
are discovered by excavation. I might go on multiplying examples 
to a tedious length, but need only sum up the facts by saying generally 
that the ancient cities are all more or less buried, and the depth of 
their interment bears some sort of proportion to their antiquity, or to 
the period that has elapsed since their death. 

Whence came this large accumulation of material by which they 
are covered ? : 

In the cases of Rome, London, -and other ancient cities which 
have been succeeded by modern cities on the ancient sites, the débris 
of a succession of buildings accounts for some of the accumulation, 
but not for all. This was the conclusion to which I arrived on 
examining the sections of strata revealed by the excavations at 
Rome. 

In other cases this artificial débris accounts for very little. The 
cities of the desert are more or less buried ; the remains of ancient 
cities have been discovered beneath American forests. These facts 
indicate that strata may be deposited without the agency of water ; 
that atmospheric dust is a geological agent that must not be over- 
looked. 

M. Violet d’Aouest read a note on this subject at a recent meeting 
of the Geographical Society of Paris. He referred to Richthofen’s 
account of a vast aérial formation of loess in China, and described 
his own observations in Mexico, where he found on the flanks of the 
most elevated mountains argillaceous strata not deposited by water, 
nor by the decomposition of the rocks, but which after investigation 
he attributed to atmospheric deposition, to dust raised by the winds 
from the plains and deposited on the hills. These deposits were 
30, 50, and in some places as much as 1oo métres (328 feet) in 
thickness. 

They are finer and finer with increasing elevation, and cease 
altogether at the upper limit of herbaceous vegetation. Beyond this 
there is nothing to retain such fine particles, and they are accordingly 
washed down from the bare rock surface by rain, snow, glaciers, and 
wind. 

M. d’Aouest is proceeding with his investigation of these 
“‘ meteoric formations,” and will probably show that they are far more 
important as geological agents than is generally supposed. 
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An EXPERIMENT IN EVOLUTION. 


N Nature of November 24 is an editorial note, stating that a 

communication has been received from Mr. W. A. Carter, of 

the Colonial and Indian Exhibition, in which he states that during 

last spring he placed a specimen of the Mexican axolotl in an empty 

(? dry) receptacle, where it has remained ever since ; that it is in a 

lively condition, its colour has become less intense, the gills have 
disappeared, and the powers of locomotion seem quickened. 

Here is a case of very rapid modification, in which the animal, 
without the aid of hereditary variation, without any destruction of 
the unfit and survival of the fittest, has at once adapted itself to 
varying external conditions—a case apparently supporting the old- 
fashioned development theories of the predecessors of Darwin. 

Is there any special reason why such rapid evolution should be 
performed by this particular animal ? 

I think there is. The whole structure of the axolotl is that of 
an amphibian in the course of transition. If any of my readers fail 
to understand what [ mean by this, let them, in the course of the 
coming spring (March or April), secure a pair of either of two species 
of British salamander or newts—preferably of the larger, the Zriton 
cristatus, keep them in a small aquarium—a basin will do—feed them 
on earthworms, and watch their proceedings. 

At certain times the male, distinguished by his crest, will take his 
station near to the female, stare at her, and commence a course of mes- 
meric proceedings, always at a modest distance. The female remains 
perfectly still, as in a state of trance or fascination. Shortly after 
this she proceeds to examine the water plants, and presently finds a 
suitable leaf. She grasps this with her hind paws, folds it against the 
ovipositor, which presently drops an egg coated with glutinous matter 
into thefold. The careful mother then tenderly wraps the egg within 
the leaf, which firmly adheres to it, and thus shelters it from the 
voracity of fishes and other enemies. 

I have modified these proceedings by supplying pieces of paper of 
suitable size and shape, which have been appropriated and used as 
wrappers in the absence of leaves. 

In the course of about a fortnight a curious creature is hatched 
from the egg, a two-legged tadpole, with external gills. This grows 
on ; hind legs presently appearing, body developing, gills remaining 
until the whole creature becomes a miniature axolotl, with little other 
difference than that of size, and the fact that the’ development con- 
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tinues by the withering of the gills, the evolution of lungs, and the 
change from an aquatic to a land animal, the lizard-like newt. 

Any reader making these observations—they are extremely in- 
teresting—and comparing the newt tadpole just before its gills 
disappear with the axolotl or any good picture of the axolotl, will 
at once understand my suggestion that it is actually a transitory 
animal, a creature whose development has somehow become sup- 
pressed, and which only awaits favourable conditions to complete 
this development. 

I therefore further suggest that those who have command of the 
physiological laboratories or the zoological stations recently esta- 
blished may experiment upon this animal with a fair prospect of 
thereby evolving a new species—a large salamander representing the 
extinct animal from which the axolotl has probably descended, or a 
new species, of which it may be destined to become the aboriginal 
parent. 

I have tried the converse experiment, that of converting newts 
into axolotls, by keeping the tadpoles in an aquarium where they 
could not land; the same with frog tadpoles. I have obtained 
curious modifications thereby, such as long-bodied and long-tailed 
newt-like frogs ; but just as the experiment appeared about to be 
crowned by success, the animals thwarted all my efforts by perversely 
dying. 


ERRATUM. 


N page 611, line 21, of last number is a typographical error 
which must have puzzled my readers, as it renders what fol- 
lows in the note on “The Fuel of the Sun” barely intelligible. 
“The structure of iron meteorites” is there rendered “ the structure 
of iron materials.” 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


CoFFEE. 


MONG the remedies for drunkenness to which optimists are 
turning, one of the most approved is coffee. It unfortunately 
happens, however, that just at the time when the merits of coffee 
are obtaining full recognition, good coffee is apparently becoming 
inaccessible. Always difficult to obtain in England, it could a 
generation ago be found in France, and one of the pleasures of a trip 
across the Channel was the café noir or the café au Jait which attended 
the traveller at Calais or Boulogne. Coffee is, indeed, in all respects 
a worthy beverage. It is, as many know, beneficial in the case of 
alcoholic excess, and it is an antidote to laudanum. I can do nothing 
to cheapen its production, and I do not need to dwell upon its 
merits. One piece of information, however, not generally possessed 
I can supply. Coffee, like wine, is the better for keeping. The 
berry, unroasted of course, should be kept three to four years, then 
gently warmed, roasted, and ground. When taken under these 
conditions, and properly made, it bears no more resemblance to the 
muddy beverage ordinarily served at breakfast than a glass of ‘*’69” 
Lafitte bears to a vin ordinaire at a modern restaurant. This is one 
of the things concerning which the advice of Captain Cuttle, “ When 
found make a note of,” holds good. 


CRITICISM AND THE AGE. 


N the preface to their joint translation of the Odyssey, Messrs. 
Butcher and Lang affirm that “of Homer there can be no 

final translation.” The taste and the literary habits of each age, 
it is held, demand different qualities in a translation as in poetry. 
This is true, not only of Homer, but of every poet. Its applica- 
tion, moreover, does not cease with translations. Every age must 
have its own literature, and this naturally involves among other 
things its own criticism. For practical purposes the “‘ Rhetorick” of 
Blair is of no more account than the “Grounds of Criticism in 
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Poetry” of Dennis, or even the “ Poetics” of Aristotle. Nothing 
ages sooner than criticism. It seems but yesterday that we were 
all admiring the critical work of Sainte-Beuve, and a whole school 
of criticism was allowing itself to be misled by him. Now the 
authority of Sainte-Beuve is waning in France, and it is only in 
England that his theories are followed. We are now in the days 
of magazine articles, and our critical works consist for the most 
part of collected essays. Most ingenious critical views are advanced, 
and one writer has invented a system of poetics which is amazingly 
clever, and will be of about as much use to the poets of a century 
hence as Dryden’s criticisms are to ourselves. Books then must, it 
appears, be issued hot-pressed, read, and forgotten. Now and then, 
of course, a critical work has enduring value. He would be a 
bold man who would dispute the importance of such writers as 
Winckelmann, Lessing, and Diderot. Criticism as a whole, how- 
ever, takes its tone from the works with which it deals, and does 
not impose on these its own conclusions. No critic ever made 
an epoch by teaching its workers what to do; more than any 
other man he is formed by the times in which he lives. 


Tue Cuassics A Lost Cause? 


HE Lord Chief Justice has declared his opinion that the classics 

are a lost cause. The assertion, like some other statements 
contained in the same communication, such as the declaration that 
Milton is not nearly so great a master of style as Virgil, is more than 
a little startling. In contemplating the life of the day we are naturally 
more occupied with the flowing of the tide than with its ebb. The 
very force and restlessness of ordinary conditions drive an in- 
creasing number of men into scholarly and reposeful pursuits. It is 
not every one that can swim with a stream such as that of to-day. 
Culture is the obverse of what we call progress, and the advance of 
culture is almost as significant a fact as that of the haste to be rich. 
Culture is still represented by the dead languages, and the proportion 
of people anxious for a knowledge of them is greater than it has ever 
been. Scholars such as the humanists are now of course rare. To 
be able to write Ciceronian Latin is no longer the sole qualification 
for a controversialist or a historian. The field of scholarship is far 
broader than it was in the times of the Medicis. Mankind will not 
soon, however, I venture to prophesy, cease to study the great writers 
of Greece and Rome, without which their own great writers can only 
be understood imperfectly, if at all. Latin is no longer the language 
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in which a man in any country thinks of writing a book. In the 
period of De Thou, when a rashly written word incurred a risk of 
the stake, it was still expedient to issue in Latin the great history of 
his own time. Danger of this kind is now past, and a modern writer 
wili seek to be understood of all. Scholarship is, however, I main- 
tain, as widespread, as accurate, and as essential as ever, and the 
fears of the Lord Chief Justice may, I think, be calmed. 


A TRILOGY OF THE TIME OF ELIZABETH. 


HEN one or two geographical problems, such as the poles 
and Central Australia, are settled, as probably they will be 
before very long, our descendants will have no good results to hope 
for from further explorations. Every now and then, however, just as 
it were to encourage perseverance, a prize turns up to repay research. 
Not a very large nugget is the latest find of the sort. Livy’s lost 
Books and the Comedies of Menander, if they yet exist, hide them- 
selves carefully. Something, however, is occasionally done to make 
up for the cruel destruction of Warburton’s cook, who basted and 
singed her master’s meats with priceless and irrecoverable old 4to 
plays. Mr. Bullen has more than once brought to light treasures 
belonging to that great period of dramatic fervour, the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries. The Rev. W. D. Macray has now 
found the MS. of a trilogy of 1597-1601, two plays out of which are 
wholly new. The works, known as “ The Pilgrimage to Parnassus,” 
and the two parts of “The Return from Parnassus,” were acted in 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. They are rather curious than great. 
They have, on account assumably of their academic nature, no 
female character whatever, deal with some obscure points in theatrical 
history, and introduce among the dramatis persone Burbage and 
Kempe, whom it is the fashion to regard as the Irving and Toole of 
their day. Great interest, however, is attached to them, not only 
on account of the early references they contain to Shakespeare and 
Ben Jonson, but because of the view they furnish of the hardships of 
the scholar’s life, the remuneration of letters, &c. Not altogether 
very flattering, it must be assumed, are the references to Shakespeare 
in the portion now first printed, but they show that at that time he 
enjoyed a public reputation. The declaration concerning “ Beniamin 
Iohnson” is that he is “the wittiest fellow of a bricklayer in England.” 
The publication-of the trilogy supplies indeed a very acceptable 
addition to our dramatic literature of the time of Elizabeth. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


BY THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST, MISS WALLIS. 
1. ROYAL FAVOUR. Second Edition. 


* A remarkable literary ph m. It is modest, sober, cautious, refined, thoughtful, serious, sensible.’ 


PALL MALL. 
2. IN TROUBLED TIMES. Fourth Edition. 


‘It earns for her a distinct and honourable position amongst contemporary men and women of letters.’ 
HENAUM, 


AT 
HISTORY OF A WALKING STICK IN TEN NOTCHES. By Ricuarp 
: R. 
e The style is bright and lively, the stories fresh and entertaining, and full of humour and pathos,’—ScoTsMan. 


JOBSON’S ENEMIES. By E. Jznuxrs. 


‘A very clever book, full of exciting episodes, and abounding with cynical humour and caustic epigram.’ 


TRUTH. 
THE BASILISK. By H. P. Sreewens and Warnam Sr. Lepcer. 


* The Story St. Ledger and Stephens unfold 
Will tend to your edification ; 
The plot is ingenious, the tale is well told, 
And full of most startling sensation !’—PuncH. 


OLD INIQUITY. By Pue@se Attey, Author of ‘Gilmory,’ ‘Spring and Autumn,’ ‘A 
Woodland Idyll,’ &c. 
* An entrancing work, which one lays down with regret only to take up again with unfeigned pleasure.’ 
LIVERPOOL DaILy Post. 
MEREVALE. By Mrs. Joun Brapsuaw, Author of ‘ Roger North.’ 


‘ The pureness and simplicity of thought and language which pervade this interesting work are sure to be 
received with hearty approval.’—CourRT JOURNAL. 


THE BLISS OF REVENGE, By T. E. Jacon. 


‘ A treasure to the fiction-hunter, who will scarcely be slow to take advantage of it..—Pusiisners’ CrrcuLan 


THE LEAVEN OF MALICE. By Hamirton Evetac. 
* A book full of romantic incident; and though dated in the present time, it has an old world flavour which 
many readers will appreciate. —SaTURDAY REVIEW. 


THE COASTGUARD’S SECRET. By R. 8. Hicuens, 
* A good deal here that is good to read, and very little to skip.’—Fun. 
A WAYSIDE VIOLET. By the Author of ‘Fair Faces and True Hearts,’ ‘ Born to 


Luck,’ &c. 
‘ There are some bright little touches of humour and wit, and some sound love passages.’—W HITEHALL REVIEW. 


THE OTWAY’S CHILD. By Horz Sranrorp. 


‘Simple in subject . . . intense in treatment.’—DaILy TeLeGraru. 


FROM THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. By J. E. Muppocx. 


‘ The plot is excellent, and the writer shows again and again that he knows how to tell a story with force and 
vigour.’—ScoTsMAN, 


A NEW MARGUERITE. By‘ Ino’ 


‘ There is true poetical feeling in this creation of the Author's imagination.’—Monntne Post. 


RURICK, a Russian Novel. By Annie Grant. 


‘A story which in every sense is exceptionally interesting..—Mornina@ Posr. 
ONE OF THE PEOPLE. By Joun Roszrrsoy, (Just published. 
THROUGH DEEP WATERS. By Horacsz A. Netson. 
THE YOUNG MARQUISE. By ‘ Manvs.’ 
IS LOVE A CRIME? By Mrs. Jacozr, Author of ‘ Rookery Mill’ &c. 
KINTAIL PLACE: aTaleof Revolution. By the Author of‘ Dorothy: an Autobiography.’ 
IN THE LEAFY MONTH OF JUNE. ByL. E. Tiwpemay. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & C08 NEW BOOKS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW VOLUME, 
LOCKSLEY HALL: Sixty Years After, &c., 


IS NOW READY at all Booksellers and Libraries, price 63. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD (A HISTORY OF). From the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1530. By H. C. MAXWELL LyT#, M.A., F.S.A., Author of‘ History of Eton College, 1440- 
1875,’ Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. 8vo. lés. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. By J. Norman Locxyzr, Correspondent of 
the Institute of France, Foreign Member of the Academy of the Lyncei of Rome, &c. With Lllustrations, 
Demy 8vo. 14s. 


POPULAR EDITION OF ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

On January 1st Messrs. Macmillan § Co. will issue the First Volume— 
JOHNSON, by LESLIE STEPHEN—of a Popular Edition of their ‘ English 
Men of Letters.’ Other Volumes in the Series will follow month by month. The 
price of each Volume will be One Shilling in paper covers, or in limp cloth binding 
Highteenpence. 























A NEW BOOK BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
DEMOCRACY ; and other Addresses. By James Russert Lowett. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Contents :—Democracy—Garfield—Dean Stanley—Fielding—Coleridge—Books and Libraries—Words- 
worth—Don Quixote—Address delivered at 250th Celebration of Harvard College. 
A JUBILEE BOOK BY MISS YONGE. 

THE VICTORIAN HALF CENTURY. By Cuartorre M. Yonuz, Author of 
‘The Heir of Redclyffe,’ ‘Cameos from English History,’ ‘A History of France,’ &c. With a new 
Portrait of the Queen. Crown 8vo. paper covers, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. New Volumes, 


SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Eighteen Months at Beechcroft. 


By CHARLOTTE M, Yones. Illustrated. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
AUNT RACHEL. By D. Curistiz Murray. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
MY FRIEND JIM. By W.E. Norris. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK. 
FOUR WINDS FARM. By Mrs. Morzsworru. Illustrated by Warrzr Cranz. 











Crown 8vo. 4s. 64. BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
In crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each, with Pictures by WALTER CRANE. 
Two Little Waifs. | Christmas-Tree Land. | ‘Us.’ 
In Globe 8vo. 2s. 6d, each, with Pictures by WALTER CRANE. 
* Carrots.’ Rosy. The Cuckoo Clock. The Tapestry Room, 
Tell Me a Story. Herr Baby. Grandmother Dear. A Christmas Child. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volume. 
SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By Joun Apprincton Symonns. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ENGLISH POETS. Selections, with Critical Introductions by various Writers, and 


a General Introduction by MATTHEW ARNOLD. Edited by T. H. WARD, M.A. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each , 


Vol. I, CHAUCER TO DONNE. Vol. III) ADDISON TO BLAKE. 
II. EEN JONSON TO DRYDEN. IV. WORDSWORTH TO ROSSETTI. 


IRELAND-AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. 
Che English Fllustrated Wagazine. 
The First of a Series of Important Papers on TRELAND, by the Avruor of ‘ Joux 
Hatirax, Gentieman,’ appears, under the title of “An Unknown Country,’ in 
THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE for January, Profusely Illustrated. 
Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London. 
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WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


Second Edition now ready, 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. 


CHILDREN oF GIBEON 


By WALTER BESANT, 
Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &c. 





‘ We give without hesitation the foremost place to Mr. Besant, whose work, always so admirable and spirited, 
acquires double importance from the enthusiasm with which it is inspired.’-—BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE. 

‘Perhaps we have never been more impressed by Mr. Besant’s originality of thought and versatility of con- 
ception than in his “Children of Gibeon.” It is intensely interesting from first to last; even the slightest of 
the characters are living and breathing......Thestory is full of strong natural pathos. As the chequered thread of 
human destinies is woven out of the dark and the bright, so here we have a constant underplay of fun and 
humour. We smile when we are inclined to sigh, and are made to laugh outright when the writer has been most 
in earnest. Nor is his story merely enlivened by occasional outbreaks of drollery. Some of the characters, and 
not the least solemn of them, are consistently humorous.’—SATURDAY REVIEW. 


*“ Children of Gibeon” is not as other stories, but is a work with certain marked characteristics distinguish- | 


ing it even from those novels with a purpose, to the category of which it nevertheless belongs. Mr. Besant’s 
new novel is in a peculiar sense a part of the literature of the time. The “ Novelist of the East End,” as Mr. 
Sesant might be called, has once more dealt with our greatest social problem, the Life of the Poor. His earlier 
work on the same subject has borne rich fruit in the project of a Palace of Delight ; we can wish the present one 
no higher success than that it may lead to something of the same kind. It revives a mede of fiction, and it may 
revive a school. A powerful writer is reversing the common order of progress, and is moving from West to East 
in search of type and incident, and others are likely to follow when they see what he has brought back.’—Da1Ly 
NEws. 
‘There is no more charming novelist living than Mr. Besant......There is one benuty that marks his novels, 
and it is one that would give novels far less brilliant a supreme interest. They are all inspired by a warm and 
true love of humanity, particularly weak and suffering humanity. In this matter-of-fact age it is a great virtue 
to hold the ideal up before the eyes of men too apt to forget it in the real. It is this perception of the ideal 
which raises Mr, Besant’s novels above the level of ordinary fiction, and makes them akin to poetry.—-GLasGow 


HERALD. 

‘Mr. Besant’s vivid and interesting novel......An excellent plot, a brilliant dramatic development, a fair 
amount of character painting, and a noble aim......It is impossible to exaggerate our sympathy with his aim, and 
our admiration for the imagination and artistic power shown in the parable which clothes it is great...... A 


brilliancy, vigour, and sympathy that have recalled to us the days of Christian Socialism, and the finest work of 
Charles Kingsley. —CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

‘ The plot is both skilful and original, and takes entire possession of the reader’s interest and sympathies. — 
Lirerary WORLD. 

*“ Children of Gibeon” has much of the charm about it that is seldom wanting in anything Mr. Besant 
writes...... All those who enjoyed “ All Sorts and Conditions ”’ will welcome “ Children of Gibeon.” ’—ACADEMY. 

‘Mr. Besant can strike many keys, and that which he struck in “ All Sorts and Conditions” is not the least 
melodious and touching. “Ohildren of Gibeon” is evidence that Mr. Besant has not lost either his burning 
sympathy with the toiling millions or the faculty of giving expression to it.-—Tmrzs. 

‘In “ Children of Gibeon” Mr. Besant pleads once more the cause of the working classe; ; a righteous cause, 
and pleaded well, with sincerity, good temper, and good sense.’—WonrLD. 

* The author, as a moral and literary Archimedes, attempts to move the world, and he will certainly move his 
readers. Great is the vigour, irresistible the pathos, he throws into his descriptions. Mr. Besant will not only 
amuse his readers at one time, delight them at another, astonish them frequently, provoke them sometimes, but 
he will enlighten them and instruct them.’—Sr. JAMEs's GAZETTE. 

‘Mr. Besant’s purpose is good, and his latest novel is powerful...... His heart burns within him at the trials 
of the working poor. The manner in which he brings his case before his readers is most ingenious and striking. 
The plot is remarkable in every way......The story is told with admirable grace and force and humour. The 
reader feels the pages glowing as he masters their contents, and he or she must be more than commonly unsus- 
ceptible who does not respond to the cry of the author. As a story, “Children of Gibeon ” is most masterly ; as a 
book full of instruction it has seldom been equalled,.’—ScoTsMAn. : 

‘Another of Mr. Besant’s clever novels...... Besides proclaiming truths that can never be too often enforced, 
“Children of Gibeon ” is a powerful story, which pleads feelingly and forcibly the cause of the poor, and is full of 
striking incidents.’-—MoRNING PosT. 

‘The author of “ All Sorts and Conditions” described that popular work as “an impossible story,” and he 
has followed it by another of equal interest and equal impossibility, and a more than equally serious purpose...... 
“Children of Gibeon” is much more seriously radical than “ All Sorts and Conditions”; and perhaps before 
long Mr. Besant moy write something suggestive of a solution, as here he has written something powerfully 
suggestive of a problem.’—BRITISH WEEKLY. 

*“Children of Gibeon” is edifying and full of good suggestions. To say that it is by Mr. Walter Besant is, 
of course, to say that the style is good, that there are many witticisms and amusing little sarcasms in it, and 
that it will be enjoyed, not only by all whocan appreciate pictures of the Millais and Du Maurier style, but by 
all whose ears are open to tales of reality and of pity.,—PaLL MALL GAzerre, ° 

‘One gets gen tine pleasure out of Mr. Besant’s genial humour, his quick sympathy with human nature, his 
raillery, and his good-tempered sarcasm, all the more crushing because he ismever angry ; and the cleverness of 
the main contrivance of his story has that spontaneous charm which is the mark of originality. ooo. Gratitude is 
due to Mr, Besant for preserving the best traditions of the older school of fiction. —ATHENAUM. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & CO.’S LIST 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From the Foundation of Virginia to the Re- 
construction of the Union. By Percy Gree, Author of ‘Across the Zodiac,’ &c. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
(Nearly ready. 


OLAV THE KING, AND OLAV KING AND MARTYR. By Jouw Futrorp Vicary, 


Author of ‘An American in Norway,’ &c. Crown 8vo. (In a few days. 


COLONIAL FRANCE: its History, Administration, and Commerce. By Capt. C. B. Norman, 
late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘ America ; or, the Campaign of 1877,’ ‘ Tonkin ; 
or, France in the Far East.’ Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


HISTORY OF INDIA UNDER VICTORIA, FROM 1836 TO 1880. By Capt. Lioner 
J. Trotrer, Author of ‘A History of the British Empire in India,’ ‘Warren Hastings: a Biography,’ &c. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 

EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. Edited by Joun H. Incrams NEW VOLUMES.— 
Margaret of Angouleme, Queen of Navarre. By A. Mary F. Ropinson. Jn the press: Mrs. 
Siddons. By Mrs. a. KenNarD. Madame de Stael. by Betta Durry. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A CHAPLAIN IN THE ROYAL NAVY. Being Notes and Scenes 
from the Writings of the Rev. G. W. Tucker, M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital, and Vicar of 
Ramsay, Essex. Compiled and Edited by his Wmow. With a Prefatory Letter by Admiral Sir W. Kine 
HALL, K.C.B. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE: His Life, Letters, and Opinions. By Joun H. Incram, Editor 
of ‘Eminent Women Series.’ New Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

RANCH LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. Extracted from the Home Correspondence of E. M. H. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d, 

ADVANCE AUSTRALIA! an Account of Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement 
in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. HaroLp Fincu-Hatron. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 

WORLDLY TALES. Inscribed to Edmund Yates. By J. W. Suerzr, C.S.1., Author of 
‘Who is Mary?’ &c. Crown 8vo. 1s. boards; 1s. 6d. cloth, 

JOURNALS IN HYDRABAD AND KASHMIR. By Sir Ricuarp Tempte, K.C.S.L, & 
&c. Edited by Capt. R. C. TempLe. With Maps, Chromo-lithographs, and other Illustrations from 
sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


SKETCHES OF SOME DISTINGUISHED ANGLO-INDIANS. By Col. W. F. B. Laurie, 
Retired Royal Madras Artillery, Author of ‘ Orissa, and the Temple of Jaganneth,’ ‘ Narrative of Second 
Burmese War,’ ‘Ashé Pyee,’ ‘ The Eastern or Foremost Country,’ &c. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vc, 

(in a few days. 


CHARON, AND SERMONS FROM |THE STYX. By the Author of ‘The Rosicrucians.’ 


Crown 8vo. 1s. 


MEMOIR OF CAPTAIN DALTON, H.E.I.C.S., DEFENDER OF TRICHINOPOLY, 
1752-3. By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S., Author of ‘Life and Times of General Sir Edward Cecil.’ 
Crown 8vo. with Portrait and Two Plans. 6s. 

IN THE PRESS. 

THE DEFENCE OF KAHUN. A Forgotten Episode of the First Afghan War. By Cuartes 
REYNOLDS WILLIAMS, Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAM THE THIRD. By W. H. Torrrano, Barrister-at-Law, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb, 
late Grand Secretary of the English Orange Association. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 

NAVAL REFORM. Transl:ted from the late Mons. Gasrret Cuarmes’ ‘ La Reforme de Ja 


Marine,’ by J. E.Gorpox-CumminG. Demy 8vo. 


THROUGH THE LONG DAY: An Autobiography. By Cuartrs Mackay, LL.D. Crown 


8vo. 2 vols. 


THE ORDERS OF CHIVALRY, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, existing and extinct, 
brought down to the present time. Compiled from origin»: authorities y Cap’. 1. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, 
Author of ‘ Commentaries on the Punjab Campaign, 1848-49,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. medium 4to. 


THE NATION IN ARMS. From the German of Lieut.-Colonel Baron von per GoxTz. 
Demv &vo. 


THE LESTERS. by F. M. F.Sxene, Author of ‘ Hidden Depths, &¢. Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 
PEGGY. By Mrs. Damanr. Crown 8yo. 1 vol. 














London: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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EVERY FRIDAY, price 2d. Yearly, post-free, 10s. 10d. 
Of all Booksellers and Newsagents and at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookstalls, 


Es A iT En: 


A Weekly Journal of Domestic and Sanitary Science. 
Edited by Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 


* Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words— HEALTH, peace, and competence,’—PopPE, 


VOLUME 
VOLUME 


Ver UME V,, 


OLUME VIL., October 1885 to 
VOLUME Vii. April 1886 to September - 1886, rea 


» October 1883 to 
VOLUME Wi” April 1884 to Se 
VOLUME IV., October 1884 to 











me April 1883 to fo Maren 1 1883, price ae, ogg 
arch 1884, price 7s. 6 
tember 1884, price 7s. Ga. 
arch 1885, price 7s. 6d. 
April 1885 to ~~ ¥! 1885, ready, price 7, 
arch 1886, ready price 7s. 6 


>» price 7s. $a. 


6 EALTH’ has been successfully established to supply a felt ‘and growing demand for a weekly periodical 
which shall deal with all matters relating to the Preservation of Health and the Prevention 


of Disease. 


The following articles have been completed in serial form. The numbers in which they appear can be had 
through any agent, or direct from the publishers, by remitting extra the cost of postage :— 


Sleep Walking. 7 Nos, 


Health and Holidays. 29 Nos. 


Infants. 8 Nos. . Hydrophobia: its Nature, Causes, and 
Physical Training for Children. 5 Nos. Treatment. 6 Nos. 
Tricycles, and their Relation to Health. Quacks. 10 Nos. 
, 13 Nos. Germ Theory of Disease. 7 Nos. 
Digestion. 11 Nos. Calisthenics, 12 Nos. 
Nursing. 5 Nos. Cottage Hospitals. 7 Nos. 
Economical Meals, 11 Nos. 


Electrical A pplioness and their Employ- 
s to Health. Completed in 9 Nos. 
What to do when Fever invades the 


ment as A 


House. 11 Nos, 


The Hair, Skin, and Teeth. 
Other Serial Articles are being published in Heartu. 
The New Volume (VIII. -) commenced with No. 182 (Oct. 1, 1886). 


London: 





14 Nos. 


How to become Thin or Fat. 11 Nos. 
Our Useful Note Book. 7 Nos 
Examinations, Schools, and Health, 5 Nos, 
Public Parks and Open Spaces. 9 Nos. 


A. P. 1 WATT, 3. 34. Paternoster Row, E.C. 





LHmeE CAMERA 


A Monthly Magazine for all those interested in the Practice of Photography, 
PUBLISHED ON THE Ist OF EVERY MONTH. 
Yearly Subscription (including Home Postage), 7s. 6d. 


To the Continent, Canada, United States, and Egypt, 7s. 6d. ; 
Africa, the East Indies, China, &c., 9s. ; 
‘ALL SUBSORIPTIONS ARE’ PAYABLE IN 


to West Indies and South America, 8s. ; 
; to Australia, New Zealand, &c., 10s. 


to South 


ADVANCE. 


Cheques and Money or Postal Orders to be made payable to the Publishers, Messrs. WYMAN & SONS. 
“THE CAMERA’ can be had of the following Agents :— 


LONDON. 


Messrs, ALLEN & Co. Ave Maria Lance | 


Mr. Buatr, Royal Exchange. 
Messrs. PotrLe & Son, Royal Ex- 
change. 
Mr. JoHN BROWNING, 63 Strand. 
Mr. Curr, Vauxhall Bridge Road. 
Mr. Curtice, Catherine St., Strand. 
Messrs. HAMitron, ADAMS & Co., 
Paternoster Row. 
Messrs. Hinton & Co., Bedford St., 
Covent Garden. 
Mes-rs. 1UGHES & Son, 
chure': Street. 
Mr. Joxes. Lit le Queen Str: et. 
Mes-r-~. Kenr & Co., Pater: oster Row 
Mr. WALTER LAWLEY, 8 Coventry 
Street, & 78 Farringdon Street. 
LONDON 
Regent Street, & 54 Cheapside. 
MARLBOROUGH & Sons, Old Bailey. 


39 Fen- 


Chancery Lane. 


! 





London.— Continued. 


Messrs. Rrrcniz, Red Lion Court, 


Fleet Strect. 
Messrs. SHEW & Co., 88 Newman St. 
Mr. STANLEY, Railway Approach, 
London Bridge. 
Messrs. SPOONER & Co., 379 Strand. 
Messrs..Jenktins & Co., Stationers’ 
Hall Court. 


| Messrs. Sorpson, Shoe Lane, 


STEREOSCOPIC Co, 108 | 


Messrs. OSBOKNE, Bishopsgate Sireet, 
Without, 

Messr-. HORNE, THOKNTUWAITE & 
Woop, Strand. 

Mr. 4. Vickens, Strand. 

Mr. Woon, 74 Cheapside. 


MANCHESTER. 


Mr. F.T. CHAPMAN,7 Albert Square. 





. J Bal | Mr. Joann Heywoop, Deansgate. 
Mr. G.S. MARTIN, Bream’s Buildings 


PHOTO-ARTISTS’ STORES, 43 Charter- 


house Square. 
Messrs. Ropivson & Sons, 172 


Regent Strect. 





BIRMINGHAM. 
Messrs. J. LANCASTER & Sons, 
Mr, Aston, High Street. 

Mr. Hutme, New Strect. 





BRADFORD. 
Mr. G. D. Scoran, 11 Leeds Road. 
| BELFAST. 
Mr. W. NICHOLL, 58 Donegal Street. 
CARDIFF. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC AND MATERIAL 
DeEpor, 11 St. John’s Square. 


DUBLIN. 











Git. & Son, Upper Sackville Street 
DUNDEE. 
Mr. G. Lowney, Reform Street. 
| 
4 EDINBURGH. 


| Mr. J. M. TURNBULL, 6 Rose Street. 





YORK. —Mr. Benttey. 
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Now Ready, =" One Shilling. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


CONTENTS. 
THE BUILDER’S WILL. 


A Christmas Romance of Real Life. With Full-page Illustration by 
W. H. Friston. 


THE CRAZY AUNT. 


By Exzanor C. Price, Author of ‘ Valentina,’ ‘ The Foreigners,’ &c. 


A SCRAP OF PAPER. 


A Farcical Intrigue. By Berrua Taomas, Author of ‘Proud Maisie,’ 
‘The Violin Player,’ &c. With Full-page Illustration. 


MY SISTER’S ENGAGEMENT. 


By Carte. 


A NIGHT WITH A BLACKBEETLE. 
By Aynceto J. Lewis, Author of * Better than Victory’ &. With 
Fuli-page Illustration. 


CHRISTMAS AT MONTREUX. 


By W. J. Denneuy. 


A CRUEL HOAX. 


By Cuaries Hervey. 


ROBBING THE MAJOR. 


By M. M. Ryay. With Full-page Illustration by F'. W. Burton. 


DREAMLAND. 


By Evetyn Acyes Barro. 


WHY NEW HOUSES ARE HAUNTED. 


By Extwyn Kerra. With Full-page Illustration by W. H. Friston. 


THE BATTLE OF LIFE. 


By W. E. Jorpan. 


THE ANGEL’S KISS. 


By Epira Prince. With Full-page Illustration by Ftorence Prince. 








Orrick: 51 GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Stations. 
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Now ready, price ONE SHILLING, Illustrated. 


- BELGRAVIA ANNUAL 


CONTENTS: 
PENPRASE THE STONEBREAKER. By F. W. Rosinsoy. 


A PAINTER’S LOVE. By Baratrice Harrapen. Lllustrated by 
Sydney P. Hall. 


THE LOST SOUL. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. 


THE SMUGGLER’S WIFE. By B. Montcomerte Rankine. IIlus. 
trated by P. Macnab. 


MOXON’S THEATRE ROYAL. Ry Cuartes Haynay. 


MONSIEUR LE CURE. By Rosrrr H. Suerarp. 
TO DELIA, [Illustrated by F. 8. Walker. 


THAT AWFUL CUCKOO CLOCK, By G. R. Henpzrsoy. 
MAD MORDEN. By F. M. Lavarp. 


HER LADYSHIP’S HOUSEKEEPER. By Frank Ansett. 
A GHOST STORY WITHOUT AN END. By Lesuiz Erarivee. 
SOMETIMES. By Bzssm Dut. 


Now ready, in Picture cover, price ONE SHILLING. 


GENTLEMAN’S ANNUAL. 


ONTAINING 


TWO COMPLETE NOVELS 
By T. W. SPEIGHT, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE MYSTERIES OF HERON DYKE,’ 








ENTITLED 


WIFE OR NO WIFE? 


AND 


A CLOSE SHAVE. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


The Cruise of the “Black Prince’ Privateer. 


By Commanpger V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., C.B., D.C.L. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnas. 


* Any boy of intelligence will read this book with a vast amount of pleasure. . . . The book is enriched with 
two charming illustrations, which, together with its very “fetching” cover, will make it a most acceptable 
present for boys.’ —-WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

* A capital story..—GLasGow HERALD. 

‘A particularly spirited story, spiced enough, and not more than enough, with nautical lore.’ —PAaLt MALL. 

‘Commander Cameron must now be numbered among Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s rivals. “ The Croise of the 
‘Black Prince’” is a well-conceived and well-executed novel of the “ Treasure Island” type. The book is full of 
stirring scenes, and ought to be in permanent favour as a gift book for boys, or as the casual friend of any readers 
who like to assist at adventurous deeds.’—-YORKSHIRE Pos’. 

‘This is a well-written sea story of the latter part of George II.’s reign, and is just the sort of thing to 
captivate the attention of lads who have a relish for tales of adventure.’—WESTERN DAILY MERCURY. 

‘A rare sea story, full of pluck, Of fight, and privateering luck. Boys old and young will dote upon This tale 
by Lovett Cameron.’—PUNCcH. 

* There were stout hearts and skilled hands cn hoard, and the reader will find no lack of stirring scenes, hotly 
contested battles, and hard earned victories. . . . Commander Cameron, himself as bold and intrepid a son of 
Neptune as ever paced a deck, has done his work well.'-—ALLEN’s INDIAN MAIL. 

‘The author writes in a capital sprightly style, is never wearisome, nor does he exaggerate a privateer’s episodes, 
There is a naturalness about the whole which makes it the more interesting. PERTH ADVERTISER. 

* The author achieves, we think, a decided success.,—SPECTATOR. 

‘A story of privateering in the last century, told, and bravely told, by Commander Cameron.’—WoRLD. 

‘A tale of maritime adventure a century and a half ago, when the slave-trade was considered a reputable as 
well as a profitable business : and the autbor has admirably caught the style and diction of the period. The story, 
indeed, reads like a narrative really told by the hero. . . . The book is a fascinating one.’—STANDARD. 

‘The author “spins his yarn” with great spirit, and hurries his readers along with him, enchanted but 
breathless,’—St, JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

‘Will probably be popular among boys.’—ATHEN.ZUM. 

‘A stirring sea story. It is capitally written, with that simple and vivid air of reality which boys love, and 
is sure to be popular.”—GUARDIAN. 

‘ The story once begun never flags. We have a series of sea fights, and mingled with these are sundry adven- 
tures in Africa. As a thoroughly hearty, robust story of daring deeds upon the sea, nothing could well be better. 
Some of the old sea-dogs, comprising the hardy crew of the “Black Prince,” remind us much of Marryat’s 
creations.’.—PUBLIC OPINION. 


WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW NOVEL. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THE EVIL GENIUS. 


By WILKIE COLLINS, Author of ‘The Woman in White.’ 


*“ The Evil Genius” is original and captivating, as is all that comes from Mr. Collins’s pen..—MornING Post. 

* Though “ The Evil Genius,” like all its author's books, has plenty of life and movement, it bas comparatively 
littie of the excitement of incident and the mystery of complication which the greatest living master of narrative 
pure and simple has taught us to expect from him. ... The novel, as a whole, is well thought out to the 
smallest detail. Of the skill with which the story is told it is needless to speak. It is written by Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, and that is enough.’—AcCADEMY. 

*“The Evil Genius” is not the strongest of Mr. Collins’s novels, but, in spite of much that is painful in the 
story, it is one of the pleasantest. There is real pathos in the figures of the two women who sacrifice themselves 
in the most natural way in the world for a man immeasurably inferior to either of them. . . . The sadness of 
the book is relieved by many touches of humour. ... There isa delightful little girl, whose conversation is a 
constant pleasure.’ SATURDAY REVIEW. 

* How readable the author is, thousands of readers know; how given to mannerisms, how quaint and odd 
rather than humorous, how ingenious in bringing about a highly dramatic situation, how pathetic now and 
then.’—StT. JAMES'’s GAZETTE. 

‘The story is skilfully constructed, and is in many respects most powerfully worked out. ... A story full of 
highly dramatic scenes. The character-drawing in the book is excellent, and the “ Evil Genius” is so admirably 
drawn that many readers may well think her by no means a bad sort of person. Altogether the novel is one that 
will be read with a great deal of pleasure.’—ScoTsMAN. 








3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


THAT OTHER PERSON. 


By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT, Author of ‘ Thornicroft’s Model’ &c. 


‘Good as the plot is, perhaps the most engaging feature of the book is its clever character-sketching. ... A 
reader will be in sympathy with the characters befor he has gone half through the first volume of the story. 
They give the book a charm which agreeably diverts the attention when the serious interest loses its hold, which, 
it must be said, is very seldom. The book can be recommended as a thoroughly enjoyable novel.’—ScoTsMAN. 

*A novel which will add to Mrs. Hunt's reputation. . . . A more lovely soul than Hester Langdale has seldom 
greeted us in the pages of modern romance.’—ACADEMY. 

* Polly is delightfully drawn. Literature has faithfully followed life. Mrs. Hunt writes a very pleasing style, 
bright, and free from affectation, Indeed everything in her work is clever except the title. —PaLL MALLGAZETTR. 

‘Mrs. Alfred Hunt can write a good story, and her present book contains sufficient evidence of ability.’ 

CONGREGATIONALIST. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Daily's Monthly Slagazine 
SPORTS | AND PASTIMES. 


ESTABLISHED MARCH i860. 
Price ls. 6d. 





EMBELLISHED EVERY MONTH WITH A STEEL-PLATE ENGRAVING 
OF A PATRON OF SPORT, AND EVERY SEVENTH MONTH 
WITH AN ADDITIONAL STEEL PLATE OF A 
LEADING JOCKEY, CRICKETER, 

HUNTSMAN, &c.' 




















(FM RoE 
Published at MSS Published at 
15 Nicholas Lane, ; 15 Nicholas Lane, 
E.C., ' E.C., 
BAILYS 
and to be had 4 “ and to be had 
of all “a MONTHLY | of all 
Booksellers and  \Neese=!) MAGAZINE FESQRH) Booksellers and 
Newsagents Ny Mh —— Newsagents 
throughout the -———— : throughout the 
Kingdom. ze > \ = =! ‘a Kingdom. 
[Neel 


MEL EINS 


Among the Contributors to BAILY’S MAGAZINE are to be numbered 
the leading Sporting writers of the day, whose excellence of literary 
style has enabled the Magazine to attain its present popularity. 
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Chatto & Windus’s New Books, 


Complete Catalogues will be sent free upon application. 
PIP AAA EE EEA 
MR. LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW BOOK. 

The Merry Men, and other Tales and Fables. By R. 


Louis Srzvenson, Author of ‘Dr. Jekyll,’ ‘New Arabian Nights,’ &. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 
JAMES PAYN’S NEW BOOK, 

Holiday Tasks: being Papers written during Vacation 
Time. By James Payn, Author of ‘By Proxy, ‘High Spirits, &e. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 

A NEW COLLECTION OF STORIES BY GRANT ALLEN, 

The Beckoning Hand, &c. By Grant Auten, Author 

of ‘Strange Stories’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Shortly. 
HALL CAINE’'S NEW NOVEL. 


A Son of Hagar: a Novel. By T. Hatt Cartng, Author 


of ‘ The Shadow of a Crime’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. [Shortly. 























NEW NOVEL sy rue Avrnor or ‘ ALL Sorrs AND CoNnDITIONS OF MEN.’ 


Children of Gibeon: a Novel. By Watrer Besant, 
Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ ‘ Dorothy Forster,’ &e. Second Edition. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 








WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
The Evil Genius: a Novel. By Witxte Cottiys, Author 
of ‘The Woman in White.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
MRS. HUNT'S NEW NOVEL. 
That other Person: a Novel. By Mrs. Aurrep Hunt, 
Author of ‘Thornicroft’s Model,’ ‘The Leaden Casket,’ &e. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 
In all Shades: a Novel. By Grayt Atten, Author of 
‘Strange Stories,’ ‘ Philistia,’ ‘Babylon,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HELEN’S BABIES,’ 


Brueton’s Bayou, By Joun Hasserton, Author of 
‘Helen’s Babies’ &c. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Schools and Scholars. By James Runciman, Author 
of ‘Skippers and Shellbacks.’ Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s,; cloth, 2s. 6d. [Shortly. 


Fatal Zero: a Homburg Diary. By Percy Frmeeratp. 


Crown 8vo. o. cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 


A Secret of the Sea, ke. By Branper Marrnews. 


Post 80. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 





























’ CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. 
Cynic Fortune. By Davin Curistiz Murray. With a 


Frontispiece by R. Caton Woopvittr, Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’ S NEW BOOKS —continued. 








BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY: ILLUSTRATED BY KATE GREENAWAY. 

The Queen of the Pirate Isle. By Bret Hartz. 
With 28 original Drawings by Kare Greenaway, reproduced in colours by Epmunp 
Evans. Small 4to. boards, 5s. 





Buried Diamonds: a 1 Novel. By Saran TyTLER. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. [mmediately. 


Colonial Facts and Fictions: Humorous Sketches. 


By Marx Kersnaw. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Mystery in Palace Gardens. By Mrs. J. H. 
Rippett, Author of ‘ George Geith,’ ‘ Weird Stories,’ ‘ Her Mother’s Darling,’ &e. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. illustrated cover, 2s. 





Othmar: a Novel. By Ouwa. New and Cheaper Edition. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


Teresa Itasca, and other Stories. By Avery Macatpine. 


Crow n 8vo. bound in canvas, 2s. 6d. 











Burs -glar ‘s in Paradise. By E. Srvuart Pretps, Author 
of ‘An Old Maid’s Paradise,’ ‘ Beyond the Gates,’ &e. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d, 





COMMANDER CAMERON’S NEW BOOK. 
The Cruise of the ‘ Black Prince’ Privateer, 
Commanded by Rosert Hawkins, Master Mariner. By Commander V. Loverr Cameron, 
R.N., C.B., D.C.L. With Frontispiece and Vignette by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 5s. 





MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 


A Voyage to the Ca pe. By W. Crank Russent, Author 
of ‘The Wreck of “The Grosvenor,”’ ‘ Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘ On the Fo'k’sle Head,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


Animal Anecdotes, arranged on a new v principle. By 
H. A. Paar, Author of ‘ Life of De Quincey, «Thoreau: a Study,’ &. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, ds, 

PEOPLE'S EDITION OF ‘SISTER DORA,’ 

Sister Dora: a Biography. By Marcarer Lonspate. 
Popular Edition. Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 
Four Ilustre ations. "Square 8vo. picture cover, 4d. [ Shortly. 


Chronicle of the Coach: Charing ‘Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. Drentson Cuampuin. With 75 Illustrations by Epwanp L. Cuicuester. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


Mr. Whistler’s ‘Ten o’Clock.’ Uniform with his 


‘Ww histler | v, Ruskin: Art and Art Critics.” _ Crown 8vo. 1s, [ Shortly. 








Poets’ Natural Histor? y. By Putt. RoBINsoN, Author 


of ‘ The Poets’ Birds,’ ‘ The Poets’ Beasts,’ &e. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Preparing. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS—continued, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. By Sir Watter 


Scott. A New Edition of this famous Poem, with over 100 new Illustrations by leading 
Artists. Small 4to. cloth extra, 16s. 








Poems by Walt Whitman, Selected and Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Witt1am Micuaet Rossetti. A New Edition, with a Steelplate 
Portrait. Crown 8vo. printed on handmade paper and bound in buckram, 6s. 


George MacDonald’s Works of Fancy and 


Imagination. Pocket Edition, Ten Votumxs, in handsome cloth case, 21s. 
g 


VOL. I.—Whirur anp Witnovr. Tue Hmppen | VOLS. V. and VI.—Puxantasres: A Faerie 
Lire. | Romance, 


| VOL. VII.—Tue Porrtent. 








VOL. Il.— Tue Discrete. THe GosPEL 





Women. A Boox or Sonnets. ORGAN VOL. VIII.— Tue Licur Parincess. Tue 
Soncs. Giant’s Heart. Suapows. 

VO. 302. — Vescas Somes. Benes ov ean VOL. IX.—Cross Purposes. Tue GorpEn 
Sass sm Hees A Been op Bann Key. Tue Carasoyn, Lirrre Dayricut. 
RoapsipE Poems. Porms ror CHILDREN. VOL. X.—Tue CRUEL Pater. THe Wow 

o Rrvven. Tue Castrze. Tue Broken 

VOL. IV.—Parasites, Batrtaps. Scorcu Sworps. Tue Gray Wotr. UNcLE 

Sones. CorNELIUs. 


(The Volumes are also sold separately, in Grolier-pattern cloth, price 2s. 6d. each.) 


The Pyrotechnist’s Treasury ; or, Complete Art of 
Making Fireworks. By Tuomas Kentisu. With 267 Illustrations, A New Edition, 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. [ Preparing. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days: showing the state of Political Parties 
and Party Warfare at the Hustings and in the House of Commons from the Stuarts to 
Queen Victoria. Illustrated from the Original Political Squibs, Lampoons, Pictorial 
Satires, and Popular Caricatures of the Time. By Josrru Greco, Author of ‘ Rowlandson 
and his Works,’ ‘ The Life of Gillray,’ &e. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with a Frontispiece 
coloured by hand, and nearly One Hundred Illustrations, 16s. 


A History of the Four Georges. By Justin 


McCarruy, M.P. To be completed in Four Vols. 8vo. 12s. each. [Vol. IL. in preparation. 


Ireland since the Union: Sketches of Irish History 
from 1800 to 1886. By Justin H. McCarruy, M.P. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 























The Folk-Lore of Plants. By the Rev. T. F. 
TatsELToN Dygr, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. [ Shortly. 





Studies in Life and Sense. By Dr. Anprew Wison, 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘ Chapters in Evolution’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. cloth extra, 6s. [ Immediately. 


Society in London. By A Forrien Resipenr. A New 
Edition, with an additional Chapter on Society amone THE Mippie AND PROFESSIONAL 
Crasses. Crown 8vo. ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 





Miscellanies: Essays. By Awcernon C. Swinsurne. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 12s. 











The City of Dream : a Poem. Fep. Svo. 6s. — Preparing. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS— continued, 


Our Eyes: How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. By Joun Brownine, F.R.AS., &e. Fifth Edition, 


enlarged. With 55 Illustrations, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 


The Wayfarer: Quarterly Journal of the Society of 
Cyclists. No. I., for October, is now ready. No. IL, for January, now in the press, 
Demy 8vo. illustrated cover, 1s. 


Belgravia Annaal: the Christmas Extra Number for 
1886. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. 1s. 


The Gentleman’s Annual for. 1886.-- Containing 


Two complete Novels, entitled ‘Wire or no Wire?’ and ‘A Crose Suave.’ By T. W. 
Spxicnt, Author of ‘The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ Demy 8vo. 1s. 


Belgravia. One Shilling Monthly. The Number for January 
1887 contains the First Chapters of a New Novel by Saran Tyrier (Author of 
‘Citoyenne Jacqueline’ &c.), entitled ‘DISAPPEARED,’ with [Iilustrations by 
P. Macnas; and Stories by Witxre Cottins, Miss Brappon, Mrs. Atrrep Hunt, the 
Autor or ‘ Puyxuis,’ and other Popular Authors. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine, One Shilling Monthly. 
The January Numper contains a Complete Story, entitled ‘Katz Srymour,’ by 
W. H. Sracroote; Science Notss, by W. Marrizv Wittiams; and other features of 
interest. 



































Science Gossip: an Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Naturo. Edited by Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.L.S. &e. Devoted to 
Geology, Botany, Physiology, Chemistry, Zoology, Microscopy, Telescopy, Physiography, 
&e. Price 4d. Monthly, or 5s. per year, post-free. Vols. I. to XIV. may be had at 
7s. 6d. each; and Vols. XV. to XXII. (1886) at 5s. each. 





WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A., now 1x Tue preEss. 


The County Families of the United Kingdom. 
Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, &c. of more than 12,000 
distinguished Heads of Families, their Heirs Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they 
hold or have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &e. Twenty-seventh 
Annual Edition, for 1887. Clcth gilt, 50s. 


The Shilling Peerage (1887). Containing an Alpha- 
betical List of the House of Lords, Dates of Creation, Lists of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, 1s. Published annually. 


The Shilling Baronetage (1887). Containing an 


Alphabetical List of the Baronets of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &e. 32mo. cloth, 1s. 


The Shilling Knightage (1887). Containing an 
Alphabetical List of the Knights of the United Kingdom, short Biographical Notices, 
Dates of Creation, Addresses, &c. 32mo. cloth, ls. 


The Shilling House of Commons (1887). Con- 
taining a List of all the Members of Parliament, their Town and Country Addresses, &e. 
32mo. cloth, 1s. Published annually. 


The Complete Peerage, Baronetage, Knight- 
age, a mene of Commons (1887). In One Volume, royal 32mo., cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 5s. 











Fry’s Royal Guide to the London Charities, 
1886-7. Showing their Name, Date of Foundation, Objects, Income, Officials, &c. 
Published Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth extra, with a Frontispiece coloured by hand, and nearly 
100 Illustrations, 16s. 


A History of Parliamentary Elections and 
Electioneering in the Old Days. 


By JOSEPH GREGO, Author of ‘ Rowlandson and his Works,’ ‘ The Life of Gillray,’ &e. 


‘Mr. Grego may fairly claim a superiority of knowledge above his contemporaries in the pictorial satire of 
the last century, and the theme which he has chosen affords abundant opportunities for the display of his especial 
talents...... Open this book where you may there is plenty to amuse......Let us be thankful for the pleasure 
which we have obtained from its perusal.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ Mr. Grego’s amusing volume.’—GLascow HERALD. 

‘ With the help of old prints, old squibs, old newspapers, and old world ana generally, Mr. Grego has put 
together a book capable of very agreeably diversifying the monotony of one’s leisure moments.’— WORLD. 

* Extraordinarily interesting as Mr. Grego’s book is, attractive and extremely humorous as are its hundreds 
of illustrations, we must not expect from them all the truth......The general accuracy of Mr. Grego’s compila- 
tion is creditable to him......There can be no question about the interest of the book.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

‘A very interesting and entertaining volume. The chief features of the book are its profuse illustrations, 
reproduced from originals almost all of them with skill and effect. There are over one hundred in the volume, 
and they give it a peculiar interest. Mr. Grego is an acknowledged authority upon the earlier caricaturists, and 
many of his explanations of the illustrations are full of interest. . . . This excellent book.’—GRAPHIC, 

* The story of this (Northampton) election is set forth, with much else scarcely less interesting, in Mr. Grego’s 
“History of Parliamentary Elections.” The not too bulky volume shows the state of political parties and party 
warfare from the Stuarts to Queen Victoria. It is abundantly illustrated.—DaAILy NEws. 

*To the caricatures (many of them spirited, and all interesting) Mr. Grego has supplied letterpress, which 
combines them into an entertaining whole. The book is likely, accordingly, to be popular as well as usefal.’ 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Secret of the Sea, &c. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


* Delightful scenes of American life and manners.’—MoRN!NG Post. 
‘Mr. Matthews is a pleasant story-teller, and his present volume maintains his reputation for facile pre- 
sentments of American people of the more refined sort... ..The stories, though slight, have a good = of merit.” 
THEN ZUM. 

‘ Written in the author’s brightest mood. Some of the stories are full of the finest American humour, than 
which nothing can be purer... .. There is something absolutely refreshing about a book of stories like the present 
one.’—WHITEHALL REVIEW. 

‘The stories are all well told.’—St. JAMEs’s GAZETTE. 

*‘ Among recent collections of short stories, none has been more attractive and meritorious than “‘ A Secret of 
the Sea.”....The rcading public will be grateful for the volume, which is bright and sparkling, and altogether 
pleasant.’—ScoTsMAN. 

‘ The stories collected by Mr. Brander Matthews, under the title of “A Secret of the Sea,” are one and all 
told with a bright and lively humour, and are most of them worth telling.....In the main, Mr. Matthews’s 
stories are entertaining..—SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘Written in Mr. Matthews’s usual crisp, dexterous, clever manner. His knowledge of character is extensive, 
and he possesses both pathos and humour.....All the tales are good.’—-GLascow HERALD. 

‘Mr. Brander Matthews has a knack of his own in story-telling. He is evidently a student of the Old Masters 
of American literature, who were great masters in their way ; we mean, of course, Hawthorne and Poe.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Colonial Facts and Fictions. 


By MARK KERSHAW. 


‘The stories are Mark-Twainish, and the command of idiom—Chinese, Scotch, and Yankee—is truly 
admirable.—CouRT AND SocIgTy REVIEW. 

‘There are many touches which show that, if the author had chosen to be serious, he might have written a 
book in which the facts should have outnumbered the fictions, and yet been interesting. He bad pre-determined, 
however, to be humorous, and we have consequently a sort of compound between an itinerary and a jest-book, in 
which the latter predominates. The volume is an amusing one.’—FIELD. 

‘ The stories he tells are very humorous; perhaps one of the best is his experience of a wonderful bath in 
Melbourne. Anyone who wishes to be conducted in imagination round the Colonies by a conductor who 
certainly sees the funny side of life cannot do better than read this book.’—LITERARY WORLD. 

‘A humonurist’s view of life in Australia and New Zealand. Fact and fiction are blended in the traveller's 
experience with amusing audacity. The humour of Mr. Kershaw’s stories is decidedly American in quality.’ 

SATURDAY RE&vVIEW. 
‘On the whole, there is in it almost as much solid, and, perhaps, quite as much reliable information as in 
Mr. Froude’s “* Oceana,” yet it does not profess to be a book of travels, but only a volume of humorous sketches.’ 
GLascow HERALD. 
‘This is a very amusing book, over which we confess that we have laughed a good deal. Mr. Kershaw’s 
humour is rather Mark-Twainish, and, therefore, has at first sight an imitative look, but he has the root of 
the matterin him, It is real humour, and not the ghastly make-believe which so often usurps the name.’ 
MANCHESTER EXAMINER, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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BRET HARTE’S NEW STORY: ILLUSTRATED BY KATE GREENAWAY. 
Small 4to. boards, 5s. 
Th f Pi 
e Queen of the Pirate Isle. 
By BRET HARTE. 
With 28 Original Drawings by Kare Greenaway, reproduced in colours by Epmunp Evans, 10 
‘Children are luckier in their Christmas books this year than ever. Miss Greenaway, for example, is 
illustrating Mr. Bret Harte’s “ Queen of the Pirate Isle,” and to be drawn for by Miss Greenaway is as much as a 
child with a tenderness for art can desire. Even Mr. Ruskin praises her.—DAILY NEws. -_ 
‘This is a delightful story of child-life, written in the light, humorous style of which Mr. Bret Harte isa J 
master. . . . It is charmingly illustrated, too, with thé fascinating coloured sketches of little people which have 
made Kate Greenaway’s a familiar name wherever English is spoken.’—-GLasGow HERALD. 
‘Should win especial popularity. . . . The story is very simple and interesting, and the coloured pictures 
are delightful. —CHRISTIAN WORLD. T 
‘One of the most delightful books of the season. . . . Miss Greenaway is at her best in the illustrations, in He 
which the light, the graceful, the quaint, and the droll are combined in soft but rich colouring.—PUBLISHERS’ pr 
CiRCULAR. ch 


‘One of the prettiest books that has appeared for a long time. The combination of Miss Greenaway’s 
dainty and; intensely English art with Bret Harte’s story of Californian life is extreniely piquant, and, as sucha 
daring experiment deserves to be, it is highly successful. . . . The adventures are all told delightfully by Bret — 
Harte and illustrated bewitchingly by Miss Greenaway. —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

*Miss Greenaway has illustrated . . . . with admirable spirit and humour Mr. Bret Harte’s amusing 
novelette. . . . An undercurrent of playful kindliness runs through the little romance, and gives to it the 
character of a tiny fairy-tale of most excellent foolery.’—ATHEN ZUM. 

* When the names of Kate Greenaway and Bret Harte appear on a title-page together, it promises well for the 
entertainment of their young reader. . . . Miss Greenaway’s children are as charming as ever, and Wan-lee, the 
“Chinee boy,” makes an agreeable novelty.’--SPECTATOR. 





— — ee ae i 





Crown 8yo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. fo 


Chronicle of the Coach: P 


Charing Cross to Ilfracombe. 
By J. DENISON CHAMPLIN. 
With 75 Illustrations by Epwarp L. Cuicuester. 


* They took as passengers on their coach distinguished men of letters, whoze names it is, for the most part, 





easy to read between the lines. . . . The “Chronicle of the Coach” never flags in interest. . . . Even English- 
men who fancy that they know their own country well may find here how inexhaustible are the beauties and w 
associations of towns through which many travellers rash. . . . Whether as a guide-book to travellers along the he 

same route, or as an amusing account of home travel, this “ Chronicle” cannot but please, Its woodcuts, now 
realistic and then fanciful, harmonise with its quaint and then its descriptive paragraphs.’— ACADEMY. th 
, le all es = = tee ee mE as 7 in 
' al 

GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 

G 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 


In AIl Shades. . 


By GRANT ALLEN, Author of ‘ Strange Stories,’ ‘ Philistia,’ ‘ Babylon,’ &c. ] 





*A charming story..—CouNTY GENTLEMAN. ? 

‘Mr. Grant Allen could not write a dull story if he wished to do so...... The plot is capitally developed. 2 
There is one extremely fine character, Louis Delgado, who stirs up the negroes to revolt; and there is a scene 
where an attack is made by the negroes on a planter’s home, which, for dramatic force, has rarely been equalled 
of late in fiction. The novel has, in addition to excellence of plot and situation, all the charm that comes of 
bright and easy dialogue and of character-drawing far above what is ordinarily found. In short, the novel is 
one to delight every one of good taste.’—-SCOTSMAN. 

* Treating of new scenes and a social organisation but little known in this country, “In all Shades” will be 
devoured with zest by the most jaded readers of fiction...... The author's vivid pictures are faithful as well as : 
glowing. —Mornixa@ Post. | 

*Nora Dupuy is a tru», brave, eminently lovable woman, and stands out in the pages of “In all Shades” as : 
an eminently charming, a3 well as characteristic, figure......On the whole, this is a story of unusual excellence.’ : 

: PALL MALL GAZETTE. ' 
‘The novel is decidedly interesting, if only for its pictures of life and character among a little understood race 
and in an unfamiliar field. —GrapuHic, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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cower act, SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 
Consisting solely of the Finest Cocoa Beans with the excess of Fat extracted, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water. Keeps in all climates. Palatable without Milk. 
The Faculty pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Breakfast, 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable for invali ‘s and young Children.’ 

Four times the strength of preparations thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., 
and in reality cheaper than such mixtures. 

10 ADAM STREET A teaspoonful to a breakfast cup, costing less than a halfpenny. 
§ CocoATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, 
LONDON, W.C and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s, 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., &c. 


_ = RELIEF FROM COUGH vod a MINUTES. 
ee at Eady re bes one tg 
MOST, PLEASANT BALSAM OF whew 
The most certain and speedy remedy for Coughs, Golds, HORKRHOUND. 


Hoarseness. and all disorders of the Chest and Lungs. 
proved itself the most successful peguates ever oifered: ne sale is increasing daily. In the Nursery it is invaluable, as 
children are fond of it. Immediately it is taken coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, and refreshing sleep ensues. 
Prepared only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath, 
And sold by all Chemists in London and throughout the Kingdom. Price 1s. 1)d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1is. per Bottle. 


Crown 8vo. 2s.; cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


AIDS TO LONG LIFE: 


A MEDICAL, DIETETIC, AND GENERAL GUIDE, 


By N. E. DAVIES, L.R.C.P., &e. 
‘It contains a great number of useful hints, rules, and suggestions; describes the proper treatment for all 
the more common forms of disease ; and in an appendix there are given numerous prescriptions, and also recipes 
for various dishes suitable for old people and invalids.’—ScoTsMAN. 


* A most useful book.’ —WoRLD. 
‘ Dr. Davies may be accepted as a thoroughly safe and trustworthy guide. His descriptions of the various 
disorders, incidental and dietetic, and hints for their palliation or cure, leave nothing to be desired.’—KNoWLEDGE, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 














Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 4s. 6d. 


THE PRIMROSE PATH. 


By Mrs. ee 
‘Mrs. Oliphant makes the story so realistic that the eng to us like an uncomfortable fect of 
which we suddenly gain cognisance, and we find ourselves enemy trying to help pvor Margaret out of 


her trouble.’—ACADEMY. 
‘A prettier or more idiomatic Scotch story it would be hard to find, and the refinement of ite humour and 


the picturesqueness of its descriptive setting cannot fail to be appreciated. There is not a character without 
individuality from one end of the book to the other. —ATHEN ZUM. 
‘ There is hardly a single character in the tale that does not seem individual, well-marked, and thoroughly 


alive.’—GRAPHIC. 
‘The heroine is fresh and charming, and her old book-worm of a father, as well as her half-sisters, Jean and 


Grace, are clever portraits.’—MORNING Post. 
London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


DOLBY’S PATENT | 
BEEF TEA AND GRAVY EXTRACTOR. 


The arrangement of this most useful apparatus is such that 
the heat maintained is ex»ctly the rivht degree = insure the 








‘extraction’ of every pxrticle of nourishment from meat of 
all kinds, and t! e res It is a true, ric!:, and high!\ nourishing 
grav), whieh will entirely supersede t'e unpiewsant and un- 


savour priserved extracts of meat now often resorted to fur 
want of a sin ple apparatus to make ich fresh beef tea and 
graviesat home Tre inner vessel is of Pirvelain 
Sizes, 1}, 2, 4, ano 12 pints 
The above may be obtained through any respectable Ir 
or post free for 4/-, 5/-, and 6/6 ror the first three sizes from 
the Wholesale Agents, 


SOUTHALL BROS. & BARCLAY 
LOWER PRIORY BIRMINGHAM. 
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£20 —1eBAcconists Commencing. 





Sa §An /llustrated Guide (136 pages), * How to 
open respectably from £20 to £2,000.’ Three stamps. 


H. MYERS & Co., 
107 & 109 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, AND CHIL- 


BLAINS instantly relieved and rapidly cured by 
FOWLER’s celebrated PLAISTER—Is. 14d. per box; 
by post 15 stamps—which has been extensively used in 
Royal and distinguished circles for nearly half a century. 
Can be worn with tightest boot. Prepared only by 
Mr. Smiru, M.P.S., 280 Walworth Road, London. Of all 
Chemists. Agents’ at 489 Oxford Street and 4 Cheapside, 


“FOR THE RLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


| CLARKE’S | 





WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 








Your CARTE-DE-VISITE for 
1/- 


E.-J. STONEHAM, 


CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Through the Book Shop. 


72 





A CATALOGUE containing 
a list of over FOUR HUNDRED CHEAP 
POPULAR NOVELS will be sent free by 
Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 Pieca- 


dilly, London, W., upon application. 














HARRISON KNITTER. 


Knits Ribbed or Plain exactly 
same as by hand. 

Knits every description of 
Clothing in Wool, Silk, or 
Cotton. 

Lists 2d. per post. 
W. HARRISON, 
PATENTEE, 

28 PORTLAND ST., MANCHESTER. 
LONDON DEPOT: 67 OXFORD ST.,W, 















Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities’ 
trom whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
are marvellous, Thousands of Testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six 
any address, for 33 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 

THE LINCOLN AND MIDLAND 

LINCOLN. 

TRADE MARE, ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.’ 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND, at all Prices; 
Billiard, Pool, or Pyramid Balls, 
Neo Supr. West of England Cloths, for 
} y full size Tables and Cushions, from 

2s., 2s. 6d., 3s., 2s. 6d., 48., 48. 6d. ; 
Ebony butted, 5s. Cue Cases, 2s. 6d. and 38. Cue Tips 
box of 100. Cue Tip Chalks ls, per gross. Re-stuffing 
Cushions, with Rubber, warranted not to get hard in 
Balls, 8d. Old Balls exchanged and Tables re-covered, 
&c., with Cispatch and at moderate charges. Write 
HENNIG BROS., 11 High Street, London, W.C. 

Established 1862. 

Produces a Fair POSSESSING A 
phage pt TOILET Sceccnreu 
Public A bli 1c ts. Pre- 
vents Chaps, Redness and Roughness of C R E A M 
the Skin. Counteracts the irritating 
effects of cold winds and hard water. Proprietor— 

Sold by all Chemists. Price One Shilling ; post-free, 1s. 3d. 
PERSONAL.—To Stout Persons. 
receipt of 8 stamps, his treatise, showing ‘How to 
Radically and Safely Cure Corpulency in either Sex 
Contains also the RECIPE and valuable information. 
Address, Mr. F. C. Russett, Woburn House, Store 





Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects 
times the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists, Sent to 

COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, 
BILLIARD AND BAGATELLE TABLES, 
new full size, real ivory, from 8s. 

wD > 

ee: 62s. 6d.; Cues (well-seasoned ash), 
rs is 1s.; ditto, supr. hard wood butted, 
(best quality only), ls., 1s, 2d., 1s.4d. and 1s. 6d. per 
the coldest weather, £7. 10s. Adjusting and Colouring 
for Price Lists, Cloth and Cushion Rubber Samples, 

NOBLE’S A CHARMING SKIN-TINTED 
CREAM OF ROSES &GLYCERINE, 

White Hands. For Evening Parties, FRAGRANCE. 
JOHN NOBLE, M.P.S,, Operative CHEmisT, SouTH SHIELDS, 
Mr. RUSSELL will be pleased to send, upon 
healthfully, pleasantly, and without semi-starvation.’ 

Street, Bedford Square, London. 












DR. ROBERTS’ 
‘OINTMENT, 


as SovEagien REMEDY for Buros, Cancer, Coibains, | Erup- 
Scorbutic 
voees edt A gas, even i? of tw enty 


16 famed. , Pets panies 


at: rg tia ve 


a “— 


IN USE 100 YEARS. 


)ALTERATIVE 
PILLS. 


These Pills, in connection with the Ointment, are 
confidently recommended for the cure of Scrophula 
(commonly called King’s Evii), Scorbutic Ulcers, 
Leprosy, and every other disease arising from 
impurity of the blogd. They area valuable Family 
Aperient. Price 1s. 14d., 23. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 22s. 
each Pos, 





Prépared by BELCH é BARNICOTT, Bridport, and sold by all Chemista. 
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-DO Bet LSE. we Added DIE eFENNINGS’ 
ame Pere “AnD ‘SOOTHING. =! = ‘e) 

j &e 

Fame eens LUNG HEALERS. 
“CHILDREN’S PONDER? ct che aaa ond 


For Children cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. s 
“ not contain Calomel, a LS ay or anything injurious to ait’ &: pm. LAS. se SAE, “1 s pirect tC 
FENNLUNGS, West Cowes, 

- Sold in Stampa} Bes Boose, at Is. is and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with full wth lunges size Senet, 2s. 9d. owes, 1.W. post 
Bent post free for 15 stamps. free) jgontain three times the quantity of the D 

po Ay to aaa FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. Z smal small boxes. 
Ww Read a FEeerper Eyer MOTHER'S BOOK. vin qentatn QO poe Bead 8 ENN — , ay yasrsopr DyY’s MM 

on ‘eething, eaning, » &c. ’ Direct 
Ask your Chemist for a ven copy. — yy oo Swen Cowes, I LW. - oO 
FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOE sent post free on application by letter 
or post card. Direct to Alfred Fennings, West Cowes, I.W. 


THING. 





THE CABINET TURKISH BATH 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 


Provides an efficient Turkish Bath at home, and 
is an invaluable means for the preservation and 
improvement of Health. In cases of Colds, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, and kindred 
affections it is especially valuable. Many hundreds 
are in constant use, and the highest testimonials 
have been received. Descriptive Pamphlets free. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
ELLIS & CO., Limited, 47 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 








THE GREATEST WONDER 
OF MODERN TIMES. 

These famous and unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act powerfully, yet soothingly, 

on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN 

SPRINGS of LIFE. They are wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental te 

FEMALES, Young or Old, anda fine Medicine for Children. To the Emigrant, Traveller, 

Soldier, and Sailor, they will be found invaluable in the time of need in every clime, 











MOST USEFUL PRESENTS. 





Children’s Bordered .. 1/2 perdoz. | HEMSTITCHED: 
TOM oc 6s ce 8 ~ ny 9° Ladies’ .. «. e+ 2/114 per doz, 
Gent.’s .. . Gent.’s  .. « 4/11 - 


Half-dozens or dozens of 
Handkerchiefs can be placed 


in VERY Tt 
FANCY BOXE 
ENCASED IN CARDBOARD COVEBRBS, s0 as to pass uninjured by post, for 6d., 9d., 1s., or 


1s. 6d, each extra, according to style; and this s light additional cost causes the gifts to be 


VERY HIGHLY APPRECIATED BY ALL. 
Samples and Price Lists, post-fre. ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 











te 
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SHOULD USE - ‘ 


BSODALISeR |SPECATIES 


SEVEN PRIZE ae ~~ MEDALS AWARDED | 
: SOLD EVERYWHERE = 


YORKSHIRE RELISH. Makes the plainest viands = 


—_ and the daintuest dishes more — .. 


Bottles 

OODALL'S B BAKING POWDER. | 7! The ¢ cheapest 
cause e be: Is , 25. Se 
OODALL'S EGG POWDER. Iss po me resembles 
that of the egg in every , Od., 18. 


OODALL’'S CUSTARD 1 POWDER. Makeedeli 


cious Custards without Eggs, in less time and S. we! = E 


GooDALe's G1 GINGER BEER POWDER. “i he 


best in the worl: 


OODALL'S BLANC-MANGE POWDER. 


Makes delicious Blanc-mange in a few minutes. 
OODALL'S QUININE WIRE E The best Ait 


known for Indigestion and Loss of 
BSoy 2B, 


OODALL'S BRUNSWICK maaan “Posscases 
Bie _— brillancy, and thoroughly protects the articles -— 





For a Hundred Excellent and Palatable 
HOUSEHOLD RECIPES, 


Write to Messrs Goopatt, Backnouse, & Co., Lzeps, 
enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be 
presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth 
and “lG illustrated, called— 

: GOoD THINGS,’ 
MADE, SAID, AND DONE, IN EVERY ROME AND HOUSEHOLD. 


FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 


= The most powerfal Brain and Nerve Tonic known? 











OVERWORKED BRAIN—LATE HOURS—WORRY. 
INVALUABLE TO BUSINESS MEN. 


NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, FAILURE OF MEMORY, and 

=| LOSS OF ENERGY, are quickly and permanently cana by a few 

— L] gives New Life to the Languid, and invigorates the 
aust: 


CONSUMPTION and WASTING DISEASES can be cured by 
a course FREEMAN’S SYRUP OF PHOSPHORUS 
It + & supplies the system with mew, rich, and pure blood, 
| *estoring the failing functions of life; the Appetite returns: the 
= 5  2Y)ng-lost colour once more appears, giving a healthful sparkle to 
the eye, the true sign of a return of Health, Strength, and es 
One dose isequalto Ten doses of Cod-Liver Oil 


= snatched from the brink of the grave by an early use of this valuable = 
medicine. The most extreme cases need not despair 3 
— be had of all Chemists and Patent _— cine Vendors, 
in a at 2/9, 4/6, sub and : 
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FREEDOM FROM COURHS IN TEN MINUTES IS INSURED, AND CONSUMPTION AND ASTHMA 


IN ALL STAGES ARE INSTANTLY RELIEVED a 





Which Taste Pleasantly, and HYSTERICAL and HEART 
Effect a Rapid Cure 


i , LR COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATISM 
In Bronchitis, Pains in the Chest, 2 ¥ and Nervous Parns— they 


Shortness of Breath, Colds, act like a charm. 
Whooping Cough, Wheezing Nothing else gives such a 


Phlegm, and all ‘Disorders af the ! mee M 0 NI C WAF E R S sound Awl night’s rest. 


Breath, Throat, and Lungs, 








An EMINENT PREACHER in Boston stopped in the midst of his discourse to mention, ‘ That if those who were 
troubled with a cough were to put one of Dr. Locock’s PULMONIC WAFERS in their mouth, it would at once 
relieve them and put an end to their coughing, much to the comfort of themselves and those who sat near them.’ 
He added, ‘It is a simple and agreeable remedy which I have proved the efficacy of myself.’ The above was 
communicated to the Proprietors by Mr. John Noble, late Mayor of Boston. 


TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS.—Dr. Locock’s Warers are invaluable; in a 
few hours they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully increase the power and flexibility of the voice. 
*,* Full Directions in English, French, Spanish, and German are with every Boz. 
SMALE BOOKS of many thousand Cures may be had from every Agent. 
Dr. Locock’s MEDICINES are prepared only by Da Sitva & Co., 26 Bride Lane, London, E.C. 
Sold by all Druggists and Medicine Vendors. Price 1s, 14d., 2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and 11s, per Box. 


MR. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


A VOYAGE TO THE CAPE. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
Author of ‘The Wreck of the “Grosvenor,”’ ‘Round the Galley Fire,’ ‘On the Fo’k’sle Head,’ &c. 


‘The picture of an ocean steamer, as painted from the inside, is powerful, and the reader will find others 
almost equally good. The author made his trip to the Cape in search of health, and the volume which grew out 
of his letters home should be serviceable to any one else bound on a similar quest.’—-ATHEN ZUM. 

‘ Full of delightful reading ; altogether, Mr. Russell has produced one of the most entertaining sea books that 
has been seen for many a day.’—SCOTSMAN. 

‘Mr. Russell has given a new interest to the pleasant voyage to the Cape in his glowing pictures of the Southern 
seas, and his accounts of life on board,’-- EMP1RE. 

‘The many useful hints on the dangers and delights of board-ship life make this book a sort of steamship 
Baedeker for travellers, while its cheery style cannot but please the general reader.’—ACADEMY. 

‘The high reputation that Mr. Russell has won as a nautical novelist makes it unnecessary for us to say aught 
in praise ef this volume. No man can write more graphicaliy of the ups and dowus of a sailor’s life or has so 
thorough a knowledge of the ways of those who “ go down to the sea in ships.””’—Ecuo. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
BSTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK.—sovutHamprTon BUILDINGS, 


CHANCERY LANE, 


THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, 
and other Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; 
and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual Receipts exceed 
Five Millions. 


How TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK 
Burxpine Socrety, 29 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


How TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the Birxsgeck Frernotp Lanp Sociery, as above. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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OSLER’S CHINA (2 
wenn & GLASS SERVICES, 


Chandeliers for Candles, Gas, and Electricity. Table Ornaments. 
FLOWER STANDS, GRAPE STANDS, VASES, TABLE FOUNTAINS, dc. 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS 


IN ALL THE LATEST AND NEWEST DESIGNS. 


London: Show Rooms, 100 Oxford Street, W. 
One Shiiling Monthly. Illustrated by P. Macnab. 


BELGRAVIA. 


CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 
DISAPPEARED. By Sarau TyTLER. 
AN OLD MAID’S HUSBAND. By Witxre Corys. 
‘GHASTLY DOESN’T DESCRIBE IT.’ By Esa D’EsTERRE-KEELING. 
AT THE ‘POTHICK.’ By Manrcanrer Hunt. 
WHICH OF THEM? By Manet F. Wison. 
‘THEIR LAST RESOURCE.’ By the Aurnor of ‘ PHYLLIs.’ 
MOHAWEKS. By M. E. Brappon. (The End.) 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


THE MAYFAIR LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. per volume. 
Ad gurney Round my Room, By XavierpzeE | The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. 
MalIsT ry 








Translated by HENRY ATTWELL. | By O. WENDELL Hotmes. Illustrated byJ.GoRDON 
iatees-dag Lyrics. Edited by W. DavznPort | THOMSON. 
AMS. Pencil and Palette. By Rosert Kempt, 


Quips and Quiddities, Selected by W. Little Essays: Sketches and Characters. By 
AVENPORT ADAM CHARLES LAMB. Selected trom his Letters by 
The x! Column of ‘The Times,’ PERCY FITZGERALD. 
- wy A Ad — Edited, with an Introduction, Forensic Anecdotes; oc, Humour and Oustertites 
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